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Litevature. 


COOLEEN. 
AN OLD IRISH AIR, 


eee Sister, once more with fairy touch, 
Wake music's spirit from the strings, 
While o’er the rose the twilight blush 
And the tir’d throstle folds her wings. 


My body lies within this room 
Worn by the strife of busy = 

But far beyond the deep’ning gloom 
My eoul hath fled, far, far away. 


‘ Beyond yon mountain in the clouds, 
Whose white peak faintly flashes still, 
I steal amid the shining crowds 
That slowly float adown the hill. 


What seems to thee a wild blue plain 
Among cloud headlands is a lake, 

On whose clear ripple rests no stain, 
While angel-voices o’er it break. 


Their long robes glist’ning as they pass, 
Oaring on geatly with soft flight, 
Cloud-shadows noiseless o’er the 
Are these the children of the light? 


Sev’n angels coronall’d with gold 
And lilies, lift above each head 
Their white arms, in whose tender fold 
A little sister lieth dead. 


A baby-angel, on whose face 
God's holy dew is shining yet, 

Who nestles in her resting place, 
Her lips with tearful kisees wet. 


O’er the blue lake their footsteps sail, 
While myriad echoes haunt the sky, 

Around that tioy form so pale, 
Around that sleeping stirless eye. 


Just where the fringe of deathless flow’rs 
Is kist by ev'ry dimpl’d wave, 
j They lay her in the careless bow’rs 
Of Paradise beyond the grave. 


Yet one boy-angel stoops to kiss 
The silver cross upon her brow. 
In the lap of Eternal Bliss 
The baby is no baby now. 


— and higher soar the wings, 

cannot see their azure eyes ; 

Yet one clear voice upsoariag sings, 
In me its music never dies. 


In silence of the wakeful night, 
Beside the hurry of Life’s stream, 
I listen with a strange delight, 
I wander in a stranger dream. 


I dream that men may cark and moil, 
And yet their labour be in vain ; 

Their knowledge but a mocking toil, 
Which lands them on the shores of pain. 


But that dead baby seeth now 
What our dim eyes aye fail to see: 

The glories of that radiant bow, 
That links Time to Eternity. 


I dream God's angels stand around, 
To watch the baby’s waking smile ; 

As couchéd on the holy ground, 
Where nought may enter to defile. 


She reads with knowledge, clear and strong, 
The traths from angels’ eyes conceal’d, 
And hears upon a flood of song 
Love’s fuller, brighter creed reveal’d. 


Is fondled by the Lord’s redeem’d, 
Is kist, and passed from hand to hand, 
As one upon whose face had gleam’d 
The levelight of the old homeland. 


And o’er the lake, and through the“clouds, 
Gazing they yearn to hear once more 
From out sin’s mist that overshrouds 
The surges of Earth’s troublous shore— 


Once to hear how their lov’d ones fare, 
Once to breathe, “ We are happy here, 
“ Where is no sin or strife or care, 
“ Where childlike Love hath lost all fear.” 


Tis o’er—the music melts away— 
Death’s voices tremble on its tide : 

QO! in my soul through life’s brief day 
The wise grief of that song abide. 


— 


THE LOTS UPON THE RAFT. 


Some years ago I happened to be wind-bound in the port of L . 
A furious westerly gale had set in at the fall of the moon, and raged 
with a violence which can be appreciated only by those “who go 
down to the sea in ships,’ and “ behold the wonders of the deep.” 

Right heartily did our hardy crew enjoy the shelter of that quaint old 
haven; grouped around their cheerful, cosy forecastle, the caboose 
giving forth a merry, bomely, social blaze, a away of by-gone 

jangers and hair-breadth escapes, which cau the older seamen to 
shape their heads in grave attestation of the narrators’ trath, and the 
in boys to listen with open-mouthed wonder, et oe perchance 
oning, that the day might come when they too should be enabled to re- 
late similar wonders of maritime adventure. 

The burricane whistled wildly through tbe rigging; great sheets of 
surge, beaten into foam-froth over the rough breastwork of rocks under 
whose shelter we lay, were whirled aloft through the spars, showing 
against the black scud that careered above, like clouds of snowdrift fly- 
ing through the pines on a dark mountain side. 

From boyhood I have been a lover of Nature, in calm and in storm, in 

peacefulness and dire wrath ; by land and by sea have I studied 





her beauties ; but of all the love’ 
when lashed { > scenes I love to dwell upon is that of the sea, 


nto wild fary by the ani - tempest, 

Such a scene had I now before me; in the bottom, or rather, as a 
sailor would call it, the “ bight” of a deep bay, lay the little haven of 
L—, securely sheltered by a massive breakwater of granite rock ; on 
the right, as you looked seaward, the margin was defined by rugged pre- 
cipices and outlying cliffs, whilst the left band side was bounded by a 
chain of lofty mountains ; obliquely up this bay was now raging @ south- 
westerly gale, hurling the giant waves of the broad Atlantic into con- 
fased masses of foaming broken water ; ever and anon tremendous squalls 
would sweep down the hill sides with resistless force, marking their 
paths by dense masses of smoke-like mist torn from the mighty surges 
that rolled along in solemn grandeur, uotil broken by crag aad cliff and 
solid rock wall, they roared a dull great roar of impotent rage, as though 
they would shake earth’s foundations, and open a pas-age to the raven- 
ing waters. Turning from the fierce battle of the elements that raged 
without, the peaceful security of the well sheltered little harbour, our 
own good little ship looking so neat and trim, as if hugging herself in 
the enjoyment of such good quarters, the merry voices aud jocund laugh 
that occasionally resounded from her decks, formed such a picture of 
war and peace, that being lost in silent contemplation, I was not aware 
of a companion until a light touch upon the arm, and the gruff tones of 
oar tough old pilot, Murtagh Moriarty, smote upon my ear. 

“Hardy weather, hardy weather, yer honer,” exclaimed Murtagh, 
ducking bis head as he spoke, to avoid a sheet of foam that arched over 
the rocky parapet. 


mi A H 8y, pilot ; for the poor fellows outside, it’s rough and wild work 

- Troth, id just is what yer honer says,—wicked, wild, cruel work ; 
an’ shure id makes ove's heart bleed for thim poor coasthers that’s siat 
to say in sich wild wiothery weather, an’ wid veseels ill-found, wid ropes 
as ould and as rotten ag haybands ; short manned, too, the way they 
may bring long profits to their naygur-hearted owners ; ay, in troth, yer 
honer, many is the brave hearted stout sayman that has had to give in 
whin human natbor couldn’t stand agio hardsbips that id break a frame 
uv iron; an’, eh Lord a mercy, sir dear! isn’t id cruel wringin’ to a 
sthrong man’s eperit, wbin he finds himself in the pride uv his prime, an’ 
health and sthriogth, sowld may be to save a few fathoms uv rope or afew 
feet uv new plavk ; an’ hurryin’ on ia the broad light uv day agin the 
the tall cliffs that stan’ up like a tombstone forninst him, wid his white 
shroud bilia’ up and’ roarin’ all round him !”” 

“Sail bo! ascail, Mistbur Moriarty! A sail, Murtagh jewel!” ex- 
claimed two or three fishermen who had joined us. 

We peered anxiously to seaward, and in the intervals of the drift and 
mist, just under the lofty cliffs, and almost within the broad belt of snowy 
breakers that foamed at their base, was a gallant sbip under close-reefed 
topsails and courses, staggering under the pressure of the latter, as if 
carried on with a reckless desperation akic to despair, in order to extri. 
cate ber from the fearful position into which over confidence or the thick 
haze of rain and surge had betrayed her. 

“God be marciful! Bud by the living-—” 

Whatever else the old pilot would have said died upon his lips; a 
mighty wall of waters came rolling down upon the bapless bark just as 
she was about to clear the point of greatest danger ; for a moment she 
wavered on ber course, as though her helm:man was paralysed at the 
appalling peril ; it was, however, for a moment only ; again che lay over 
to the hurricane squall, until all her broad decks were visible ; there was 
a great sheet of hissing surge boiling out from under ber lee bow, which 
showed the tremendous velocity with which her desperate crew were 
forciog her through the broken water ; gallantly, coolly, and with stera 
resolve she was beid on that fearful course, as if gathering up her speed 
and her strength for the last great struggle to escape destruction. Al- 
ready was the towering mass upon her, another moment and she would 
be rolled broadside on into that seething caldron, a mass of riven planks 
and timbers, the chaos of despair, of death! We held our breaths in tor- 
turing anticipation of what was to follow ; already the cry of the strong 
swimmers in their agony seemed resounding in our ears; no mortal 
hand could help, no human aid could reach them. Suddenly her helm 
was put down ; as she came up in the wind the thunder of her shivering 
canvas sounded like the knell of doom ; she lifted buoyantly to the giant 
sea, rose upon its advancing crest, as if with the last great effort of ex- 
hausted strength, burst through the curling ridge of white foam, and, fall- 
ing off on the other tack, disappeared from our fevered gaze in a column 
of spray-smoke and rain-mist. 

“Bravely done! Bravely and well done!” shouted old Moriarty, in 
intense excitement. “Ay—ay—by my sowl, the child that sails her is 
no chicken! He knows every shtick in her timper, too, or he’d never 
thry such a divil’s thrick as that wid her. Ifa rope yarn failed him, his 
sperit id be on the road to glory now. The Lord be praised for his 
marcy in sparin’ them! Ids down on ther knees they ought to be this 
blessed minit!” 

“ Th’er no sthrangers here any how, Murtagh |” 

“ Thrue for you, Billy Duncan, alanna, ay, indeed, that th’er not ; here 
she comes now, squared away afore the wind; but my ould eyes are so 
Te wid the say dhrift, that I can’t make out what she is at 


“ Whisht, boys, whisht! Spake aisy, can’t you? Ye’ll know what she 
is now. Don’t ye see who’s comin’ along the pier?” 

All eyes were turned from the rapidly approaching vessel, in the di- 
rection indicated by the speaker. A tall and stately looking female was 
striding along the rugged causeway, heedless alike of the furious tempest 
or the pitiless peltings of rain and spray. She was clothed in garments 
of rusty black, which barely sufficed to cover her poor weak frame, much 
less to protect her from the inclemency of the elements. In the hard- 
drawn lines of ber aged and care-worn features, could be traced the 
vestiges of early and wondrous beauty—the wreck of one of earth's 
fairest flowers. A look of patient suffering strangely contrasted with 
the expression of her bright dark eyes, from which a baleful, almost fero- 
cious, fire gleamed fitfully. Her hands were clasped with feverish 
energy, as if in earnest, ceaseless supplication: her gaze wandered not: 
it was fixed upon the approaching ehip. She moved through pointed 
rocks, and across yawning chasms, like a being of another world. Ever 
and anon her lips moved, as if in prayer, yet she epoke to none, nor 
seemed to be aware of ihe presence of a human being. The moment she 
gained the lighthouse platform ehe knelt at its margin, lonely, ead, and 
weird looking, swaying her body backwards and forwards, her hands 
raised in prayer. Her voice now rose in incoherent murmurings, and 
anon died away ; but the same intensely vengeful light gleamed ever 
from her eyes. 

“Letty Blair, God help her!” exclaimed old Murtagh. “If I was 
Black Will Gardiner, I’d sooner my bones were washing under yon cliffs 
than face such a welkim as this afther every vy’ige!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Murtagh! what is the meaning of all this? 
Surely the poor creature must be mad: she will die from such exposure. 
Let us remove her to shelter and warmth.” 

“Hist, yer honour, hist! it’s poor Letty Blair. She’s goin’ to curse 
Black Will Gardiner, the skipper of the Gipsy Bride.” 

Meanwhile, the vessel which bad caused all this excitement had drawn 
nigh, and ber bowesprit now appeared as she rounded the pier end, in 
such close proximity that a man might have stepped on to her bulwarks. 
Usually, when a vessel returns to her port after a voyage, there are those 
at hand to give the tempest-tossed mariners a cheery welcome home. 
Some few stragglers had joined us, but, save an odd cry of recognition, 
her dripping and startled-looking crew were grouped forward in sullen 
silence : no joyous outburst welcomed the wanderers of the deep; no 
triumpbant cheer acknowledged the gallant battle for life that had been 
fought and won. No: a deep and ominous gloom appeared to hang 
over the ship and her crew. At this moment the appearance and move- 
ments of the captain of the Gipsy Bride arrested my attention. He was 
a man in the prime of life, of colossal stature, powerful and athletic 
frame, but withal of a stern, gloomy, and forbidding aspect; and if ever 
the face of man gave index of the mind, his might be read without envy. 
His awarthy features were convulsed in a manner fearful to bebold : 
hatred, rage, fear, despair, all the evil passions which crime entails upon 
its followers, reigned in turn: the veins upon bis forehead stood out like 
knotted rope yarns ; his powerful grasp clutched at everything within 
reach as though he fevered to grapple with a deadly foe. The struggle 
for mastery over his feelings were terrible. The short quick walk along 
the quarter-deck ceased the moment he caught sight of that kneeling 
woman. He stood glaring like some ferocious beast about to epring 
upon his prey. A bowl of tortare—the pent-up cry of racking menta 
agony—burst from his lips. It increased into a half-shriek, half-roar. 
His hand shook like a man’s with ague, as, pointing to the form which 
bent over him from the rocky platiorm, like that of an avenging angel, 
with a burst of fearful imprecations, he thundered forth : 

“ Eternal fires! will no one strike that old hag from my sight!” 

It was a solemn sight, accompanied by fearful sounds! That ship and 
her crew just gliding into the safe and sheltered haven, escaped as by a 





marvel of Providence from a horrible death, and instead of voices up- 
raised in glad thankegiving for mercy vouchsafed, to hear that awful 








—— 
shout of ribald blasphemy rising high above the roaring of the eea 
the howling of the wind! And then that wei ‘looking ies — 
wrapped in her graveyard garments of woe, mattering forth incobere 
ejaculations, in which invocations of Heaven’s wrath were siran 
mingled with supplications for mercy! The visitation that desteoneth 
the bcdy and the soal was prayed for in the same breath as the exemp- 
tion of the innocent from the doom of the guilty! By the night or by 
the day, in the calm or in the storm, by the land or by the sea, sleepin 
or waking, ia health or in sickaess, that “the worm which dieth not, 
and the fi.e which is never quenched,” might prey upon the spirit, blast 
the hope, wither the stroug frame, and dry up the life’s blood of William 
yee te ma gt acd of maa! 

é close of that eveotful day saw the storm unabated, the good sh 
the Gipsy Bride safely moored, her captain bestowed lg bis pes 
spirit could best fiud a restiog-place; the mysterious visitant of the 
pier, I trust, where her broken heart and fevered mind were lulled into 
forgetfulness of the terrible past, and myself awaiting the pilot and his 

romised yarn; at length, having satisfied his craving for a pipe of 

ar, Asa cd ner * na maybe aft, 

“I’m thinking yer honour is aige 

smite gy ger to hear the story of poor Letty 

“ Perhaps, Martagh, your memory, like an old hat, would be refreshed 
by damping!” handing him as I epoke a atiff compound of Admiral Ver- 
non’s favourite mixture. 

“Ough-ab!” coughed the old pilot, making the cabin to resound 
again, ** bedad, its curious yer honer, that two of uz should be thioking 
the same thing!” 


“ Now, then, pilot!” I exclaimed, “to devel i 
puanbea te uit bay. , elope this mystery that has 

“Ay, yer honer. It’s now many a long year since ould Clement Lori- 
mer was @ big man, an’ a ethrong shipowner in this same port of L——., 
He owned ships that wint to a great many places beyant the say, an’ his 
word was as good as another man’s bond. Well, Clement bad a daugh- 
ter, the poor wake craythur yer honer seen to-day, an’ och! weary me! 
ids myself that remimbers poor Letty Lorimer, the purtiest Colleen Dhas 
that ever tossed a spidthers-web from a grass-brake on a May mornin’, 
an’ becoorse all the gay youog chaps about these parts used to be cock: 
iog their caubeens at her, but Letty id have none of ’em ; she was grand- 
like in her idayies, an’ was given to readia’ about great men that wint 
across the says, an’ med great fortins. Well, there were two apprentices 
siat to ould Clement—the sons of marchints he used to have dalins wid 
—one was a fine dasbin’ youog Scotchman, none uv yer hard-lined, skin- 
the cat sort of chaps, bud a great, big-hearted, jovial chap; och! shure, 
they said he was descinded from the great King Robert the Bruce ; any- 
bow no matther who was at the beginning of him, he was a raale fine, 
handsome, slashin’ sailor, an’ no two ways about him; to'ther fellow, 
they said, was a side wind from Spain, bud he’d an Euglish name at all 
events, an’ was a great big-limbed, dark-lookio’ customer,—morose and 
eelf given like,—nobody fancied him, but bonny Donald Blair was in 
every body’s mouth ; an’ the way he'd dance the reel of Tullogoram, an’ 
sing the Laird o’ Co’pen, bedad it id bring the tears into yer eyes wid 
fair delight. William Gardiner was oald Lorimer’s favourite, at all 
events ; whether his people had more mouey nor Donald's nobody knew 
rightly, bad people said that Letty was to be married to him whin he 
was out uv histime. Ther’s always two voices to a bargain, and al- 
though Letty wasn’t much consulted at first, bedad she was daytermined 
she'd have her own way ; so the very day Donald Blair was out uv his 
time the two uv them sets off an’ gets married hard aa’ fast, an’ may-be 
there wasn’t the devil’s own rookaun about it ; however, Clement, sinsi- 
ble-like, med the best uv the bargain his daugbter got, an’ had them 
home, an’ daycently married, an’ a powerful jollification ther’ was; 
everybody got dhrunk uv coorse, for Donald was such a favourite that 
nobody envied him but one, that one was Will Gardiner; next or near 
the weddio’ be never kem, but was black and sulky as a chained bear. 
I’m told t’was dbreadful to hear the oaths he swore about the revenge 
he’d take on Donald Blair. 

“Clement Lorimer, to make up wid him like, gev him the command 
uv one uv his best ships, an’ to show that there was no ill-will betwixt 
nor between them, he sent Donald Blair out as chief mate; she was as 
fine a barque as ever yer honer clapped eyes on, oh! a raale beauty, 
called the Carlo Zeno: that was a woful vy’ige for Donald, poor, light- 
hearted, gay, Donald Blair, be never kem back ; he was logged as washed 
overboard in a squall off the Great Piton Rocks, near the island of Saint 
Lucia ; there was whisperins uv foul play, but Will Gardiaer challenged 
’em all, an’ as the log was found all square, an’ the crew spoke up, why 
there the thing eaded. 

“Not wid poor Letty, though; the poor craythur! she never lifted 
her head from that day ; an’ the poor ould masther, too, wid all Donald’s 
wild ways was food uv bim, for who woulda’t ; the poor lad was as ho- 
nest an’ open-hearted as the light uv day, only fond uv his joke, an’ his 
divarsbun, small blame to him, ids a sorry sow! that goes through the 
world without rubbiog a few bright spots iu id. 

“In the cooree of time the widow Blair became a mother; an’ if ever 
the dead came to life again the father did in that boy, only he had the 
mother’s beauty an’ all her winnin’ ways to the back of all poor Donald’s 
dash an’ bravery ; he grew fast, an’ ould Clement began to regard him 
as the apple uv his eye, couldo’t bear him out av his sight for a minit; 
bad the dark times wor at hand, things began to go cross wid the poor 
ould masther,—first one ship was wracked, thin another, until, at last, 
the only one he had left was the Carlo Zeno. 

“ Weill, the time kem when something must be done wid young Do- 
nald—he’d no longer his grandfather to look to, so bedad the heritage uv 
his poor drowned tather was bestowed upon him—and he was sint to 
sarve out his time wid Will Gardiner: oh! bat that was a corry partin’, 
for Clement Lorimer bad parted wid his last ship to him, an’ in sending 
his darlin’ grandson wid him id seemed like a last hope that he’d bring 
back the fortune that was gone. Many, many was the requests he made. 
uv Will that he’d behave to his poor boy, an’ do by him what be had 
done for Will Gardiner to make him an honest sailor, an’ a Christian 
man. That same night Black Will, as we have always called him, had a 
long talk with Mrs, Blair, an’ he asked her the question that had been 
the aim an’ object of his life; he asked her to be his wife, an’ to forget 
all she had ever loved as only a woman can love—once; but he spoke 
uv him that was dead and gone, of the mao with whom he’d broken the 
same bread, and drunk the samé cup as a ne’er-do-well that desarved to 
be forgotten: little knowin’, the black-bearted villain! the woman he 
had to dale with. Oh, my jewel! it was Letty that up an’ gev him her 
mind, and he left her that night wid the scowl upon his brow and the 
curse upon his lips. 

‘‘ More nor a year passed away, and still no news uv the Carlo Zeno. 
The poor mother was well nigh disthracted, and as for ould Clement, he 
was fairly beside himself. At last, one fine day, who should come back, 
as if the finger uv Fate was on him, but Black Will himself, and nobody 
else wid the exception of Art Sullivan, a very ould man, who was car- 
penter of the ship ; she had foundered at say—the crew escaped on a raft ; 
but, after days of awful sufferin’, the only two that were picked off thal 
fatal raft was himself and the carpenter. 

“The measure of poor Clement Lorimer’s bitterness was now fall ; he 
had seen ships and money and everything pass away from him, and now 
the only being that bound him to earth, that his poor old wearied heart 
clung to, the fair golden-haired laughin’ boy, whose presence was like 
sunshine to him, and whose life was wrapt up in his own, he was 
gone too, and all the world was black and dreary tohim. He longed for 
rest, the rest that knows no brakin’ till the last day comes, and the poor 
broken-hearted sowl was not long findin’ it. We laid him in his last 
restin’-place, an’ all that remained of the once great ship-master was & 
narrow grave and a plain little headstone ; and poor Letty was left in 
solitary widowhood to mourn the days that wor past—too happy to be 
lastin’ and too fleetin’ to be true. 

“The little that was left her she spent in charity and preparin’ herself 
for the home where those she loved best had gone before her. 

“Well, yer honer, one night Letty was tould that a dyin’ man wanted 
to make his peace wid the world, and that he should see her. 

“* Do you know me?’ says he to her whin she wint into the wretched 
cabin, where he was lyin’ on a lock uv sthraw. 

“¢ You're Art Sullivan!’ says she, ‘a faithful servant of my poo 
father’s.’ : 

“¢ Ay, God help me, Miss Letty!’ says he ; ‘I was once honest, an’ had 
a clear conscience, bud for that black villain Will Gardiner !’ says she. 

«“éWhat about bim? What of him?’ says she. ‘Oh! Art Sullivan, 
asthore machree! if you know anything of my poor lost boy—as you are 
now about to appear before your Judge—tell me!’ 

“*¢ Listen, my poor Colleen!’ says he. ‘ Listen—’twas for that I sint 
for you. Whin we escaped on the raft young Donald was safe aud sound, 
and so wor’ all the crew, but we had days and nights of awful sufferin’— 
hanger and thirst and the killin heat by day soon sent most of them mad, 
and they jumped into the say, where the sharks made ebort work of 
them, aud the rest died of fair st:rvation. At last, none were left but 
Will Gardiner, myself, and young Donald Blair. Ob! but be was a brave 
fine boy! he kept our spirits goin’, day by day, and bid us cheer up, al- 
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Fe mosis, everything is wake in him ; buat that boy was a hero, if 
there was one born. At last the day came that all was gone; 
another and another followed, and Black Will Gardiner stooped over me 
and whispered a horrid timptation, for, says he, “ if we can only prolong 
eae of days more, we’ll be sure to fall in wid some of the home- 
bownders!” My blood curdled at his words ; but as the day wore 

On, and no signs ofa sail, he spoke to me again ; buat I swore at him, and 
he swore at and cursed me, and called me a drivellin’ old fool to cant 
about merey to a worthless brat. I wondther now he did not throw me 
verboard, but the coward was afraid of his conscienee—he feared being 
‘At last, he spoke out bold, and said the time was come we should 

@raw lots for life, one must die to keep the others alive. The lots were 
pe and, God forgive him and me! the lots were drawn falsely, and poor 
tle Donald—Oh ! God shield that sight from my memory !—there was 
that arch-demon straggling wid that poor small child. I screamed ; I 
to rise and help and save him; but no, I was feebler than he was, 

at last the blow was struck ; ay, God forgive him, that man-devil ! 

he murdered little Donald—he drank of his blood and he eat of his 
flesh, and he it upon me, too, and bound me by fearful oaths never 
to reveal what I do now, but I could not die airy. Ob, mercy! mercy, 
Miss‘Letty! Iam goin’—I am——’ The wild cry alone answered, the 
spirit ofthe old man had fled, and with it the senses of poor vs, bay 

“ And is it possible, Murtagh?” I exclaimed, “ that nothing ever 
been done about this?” 

“*God bless yer honer!’ said the old man,‘ what could we do?’ 

told me the story herself in a few odd clear moments she had after 
the first shock passed away, bud then she got worse than ever. Our 
only witness was dead, and who would take a man’s life on the word of 
& poor crazed woman? Bud bis day will come, yer honer—sooner or 
later! The finger ison him, sure ao’ fixed! He tried sailio’ from other 
ports, bud he always comes back to this. Bud-tell me, yer honer,’ said 
the old man with intense eagerness, ‘do you believe in the appearance of 
sperits from the other world ?’”’ 

“ Why do you ask the question ?” 

'. “* Becaure poor Letty often wandthers by the sayside, and says that 
she is talking to little Donald ; and thin she kneels down beside old Cle- 
ment’s grave and whispers to him to be of good cheer, that little Donald 
is comin’ to him, and that she is comin’ too, but that she must 
wait for Will Gardiner; and, eure enough, when we see her doin’ 
this, we all kaow he is not far off; and let it be by day or by night 
that he comes back, there she kneels upon that platform of rock—the 
first that he sees whin he comes, and the Jast whin he goes away. 
p andor bed her poor wanderin’ broken sperit, it’s not Christian-like, but 

she knows no better—she asks for her poor lost son—once the pride 
of the heart that shall never bloom again, the light of the eyes that shall 
never sparkle more but in madness. Terrible will be the fate of the man 
that wrongs the widowed and the fatherless!’ ” 

The old pilot ceased, and I shall do the same good reader. I tell you 
the tale as it was told to me: and, for aught I know, the poor maniac 
mother may still frequent the little pier of L——, and Black Will Gar- 
diner may still be prosperous ; but, as sure as the old pilot said it, his 
day will come. 

need hardly say that the names I have introduced are not sg re 
ones, 


YACHTS AND YACHT-RACING IN ENGLAND. 
(From the “ Sporting Magazine,’’) 


“ Adieu, ye pleasures of the rural scene, 
Where peace and calm contentment dwell serene ! 
To me in vain, on earth’s prolific soil, 
With summer crowned, th’ Elysian valleys smile ; 
To me those 4 scenes no joy impart, 
But tantalize with hope my aching heart ; 
For these, alas! reluctant, I forego, 
To visit storms and elements of woe.” 
* 





“ Old Ocean, hail! beneath whose azure zone 
The secret deep lies unexplored, unknown ! 
Approach, ye brave companions of the sea, 
Aud fearless view this awful scene with me!” 

Without doubt, the yachting season of 1860 promises to be an unusu- 
ally attractive aad successiul one, More new clipper yachts have been 
launched this year than we ever remember in any previous season. The 
competition for fame and naval architectural skill among the rival build- 
ére is considerably on the increase—a fact which cannot be wondered at, 
and which no one regrets, because, undoubtedly, the shipwright who can 
turn out the fastest yacht stands the fairest chance of success in the in- 
teresting art of yacht-building, and is the man of all others to build the 
fastest ship for our mercantile navy. 

There is ao art which deserves more generous encouragement than 
naval architecture ; aud yacht-building being a scion of that useful and 
nationally-important pursuit, yachting aud yacht-racing may be looked 
upon as of singular regard, and deserving the warmest and most distin- 
guished patronage of any of our English pastimes. 

Englishmen are awake to these facts, and in a liberal manner contri- 
bute their support to the noble recreation ; which, though a priocely one 
in some respects, may also be enjoyed with many of its purest charms 
by those of humbler means than prioces, nobles, and wealthy squires. 

Those who can picture to their mind's eye what yachts were and what 

achting was twenty years ago, can best appreciate the extraordinary 
erovement in the one, and advancement in the other; but the great- 
est changes have taken place within the last few years. The biuff bow 
and narrow tapering stera which not long ago were the favourite form 
of hall, would now be looked upon as hideous and uosightly as it is er- 
roneous in form for swift sailing. Deep and narrow forms of ball, though 
with wedge-like bows, are also as wrong in principle as the other; and, 
although it may truly be said that science has been so active of late 

, that we have pow some of the fastest and most graceful forms of 
all that were ever seen, I believe there is yet abundant room for fur- 
ther and considerable improvement. Sbip-buildiog, though one of our 
most ancient arts, and of greater national importance to this than to any 
other country, is a deeply-scientific subject, which well repays the most 
ent and searching study. 
atil the famous American yacht appeared as a challenger in the Eng- 
lish waters a few years ago, bollow bows had been denounced by every 
ship-builder in Eoglaod ; but after that vessel had come and challenged 
the fastest clippers of aur pleasure-fieet, and completely vanquished 
them, then, and not till then, did the dawn of improvement begin to 
throw its rays around the cradles of our shipwrights, and point to the 
faring errors of our system. That event was an important era in Eng: 
yacht-building, and one that will never be forgotten by those who 
witnessed the performances in the Solent on that occasion. Englishmen 
one and all were reluctant to admit that the America was an improve- 
ment: but “ facts are stubborn things ;”’ and so, after repeated trials and 
repeated victories yachtsmen themselves were so entirely conviaced of the 
vantages possessed in the sharp, hollow bow, that scores of yachts were 
hauled upon the slip, and hundreds of pounds expended in cutting off the 
blaff old English bow, and substituting one after the pattera of the Yan- 
kee. And here, again, our yachtsmen were not sufficiently farsighted ; for 
they found, on launching their altered craft, that, although the sharp bow 
was an unmistakable improvement, it was ill suited to the narrow sterns 
of the English yachts ; and so another alteration was found necessary,ere 
the improvement could be deemed complete. The yachts were again 
hauled up, the narrow stern cut off, and a broad and powerful one sub- 
atituted. The American bow and stern were then acknowledged by all 
practical yachtsmen to be great improvements. The vessels so altered 
sapien. Setar, carried more paras, were Lp ot under sail, easier in asea- 
way, ever pect superior to the present form of hull of 
our racing Yachting fleet. 
Still, it could scarcely be expected that English bulls would be equal 
the America, after having their bows and sterns sawn asunder, and re- 
placed by others of totally opposite form—that is to say, the narrow 
stern replaced by a broad one, and the broad, full bow replaced by a 
sharp, hollow one. Vessels so altered were said to be “ Anglo-American- 
the middle part of the vessel being the old English form, and the 
stern American, Though most of the yachts so altered were 
improved, many were failares, because the forms of hull of 
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Wire rigging bas also in See modern times complobeiy superseded 
the hemp-rigging, io all new pps snes of large tonnage, . As soon 
as the mast and other spars are fitted to the hull, the vessel is handed 
over to the wire-riggers. But now that we have entered upon the eub- 
ject of flat standing sails, we must claim for those to whom it is due the 
merit of first faventing and iutroduciog them in this country. 

On reference to a very useful little book, “The Sailing Boat,” pab- 
lished in the year 1853, at page 104 of the second edition, uader the 
head “ Revolving Rig,’’ is a most interesting account of that peculiar 
mode of rigging vessels and making sails to stand perfectly flat. The 
invention is by an old naval commander, Molyneux Shaldbam, Esq. 
The author of “ The Sailiog Boat” entera very fully upon the whole his- 
tory of the invention, which he designatesas “au ingenious method of 
rig ;”” adding, that it is certain “ that no other sail can stand so flat, or 
present such a drum-like surface to the wind, as the patent revolyer— 
not even the famed America ;’ in allusion to which Mr. Shuldham re- 
marks that “the great expense it would incur to build a vessel of suita- 
ble size to compete with the Americais the only obstacle to my imme- 
diately sending her owner a challenge.” 

The principle of the invention consists of two or more spars affixed to 
a base, turoing upon a strong iron pivot ; the upper end of the spars be- 
ing secured by a small cap or some other neater joining; the mainsail, 
foresail, and jib are maintained as one sail of triangular shape, laced all 
the way along the boom and bowsprit, which are, as it were, of one 
piece, though there is a joiat or goose-neck in connection with the two 
spars, 80 as to prevent accident in case the boom or bowsprit-end should 
strike the water when pitching in a heavy sea. The whole sail isspread 
by means of a long yard, like a latteen gaff. The sail, when properly 
made and fairly set, should stand just as flat as the side of a house, and 
without a wrinkle ; and, as it moves with the mast, and not around i, it is 
never deranged from its drum-like surface. 

It was supposed when the yacht America first entered the English wa- 
ters that no Englishman had ever known anything about laciag sails to 
the boom; but this was wrong, because it was one of the principal 
features in Mr. Shuldhbam’s invention of the revolving rig, which dates 
back to a period of thirty-five years or more previous to the time of the 


ica, 

Among the peculiarities of the “revolving rig,” it may be mentioned 
that the quickest way of “ putting about” is, by easing off the main- 
sheet! This seems strange at firat sight; but when it is considered that 
there is but one sail which serves as a main sail, fore-sail, and jib, the 
scheme is easily understood. 

The revolver may also be “ hove to” with all her flying kites set, with 
the wind a-beam, on the quarter, or nearly right aft, and may be put 
about, though having no way upon her, In allusion to these peculiari- 
ties, the inventor remarks: “ All the above I have tried and proved 
over and over again—not having discovered it all at once, but by much 
experience.” 

t appears that the revoiving rig may be applied to a)most any de- 
scription of sail—the shape not being limited to any particular form 
more than another. The lug-sail, or any other, may be worked on the 
revolving principle with equal facility. 

In the event of getting aground, or navigating intricate channels, the 
revolver’s sails may be thrown aback io an instant, and the vessel sailed 
stern foremost whenever necessary: the rudder may also be dispensed 
with—a slight sway of the sail answering the same purpose. 

There are many other peculiar and extraordinary performances which 
may be accomplished by means of the revolving rig, which cannot be 
stated here, by reason of the length to which our remarks upon the sub- 
ject have already extended. But, with confidence, we refer our readers 
to the amusing little work, from which these few interesting facts re- 
garding the “revolving rig” have been gathered, and they are all well 
and undoubtedly authenticated. One gentleman, a captain in the navy, 
states, in his report upon trials of the revolviog rig, that, “ for squalls, 
for convenience in reefiog, and readiness in lowering the sail, I declare it 
to be the handiest rig I ever witnessed.” 

Another navy captain, in reporting a trial which took place at Brigh- 
ton, adds, “Isaw the plan tried here, and, although the vessel it was 
tried upon was built for stowage and not for speed, and she was leaky 
and very objectionable as a trial vessel, yet, under these disadvantages, 
she went clear to windward of all the fast sailing crafts which were op- 
posed to her, and fully established the euperiority of the plan, as pre- 
senting a means of effecting a windward passage with greater speed and 
certainty than any vessel of the rigs hitherto iu use.” 

How is it, we ask, after such undoubted authorities as those referred 
to, that the revolving rig ie not seen at the present day among the 
racing vessels of our pleasure fleet? Is it that yachtsmen think the rig 
too heavy and complicated ? or do they imagine that such a rig is adapt- 
ed only to smooth water? In answer to such questions, I reply that 
having myself borne wituess to the extraordinary powers of the revoly- 
ing clipper on more than one occasion, at regattas on the eastern coast, 
I can testify to the infinite superiority of that rig to any other I ever saw 
for sailing to windward. 

The revolviog clipper, when under the masterly hand of its inventor, 
seemed to go in the very eye of the wind, leaving everything behind it. I 
felt astonished when I saw the performances of this vessel some twelve or 
fifteen years ago, which, if I remember right, was named the Swallow ; 
and afterwards I saw a vessel similarly rigged named the Pirouelle. Each 
of these little vessels, on sailiog to windward, went ahead of every yacht 
that aecompanied them : they had no centre boards: the whole secret 
seemed to lie in the drum-like surface of the solitary sail. Oa going 
alongside the little yachts afterwards, my astonishment was considerably 
abated, when the whole scheme was exposed to me. I confess that I 
thought the rig had a heavy appearance ; but a flatter surface of can- 
vass it was impossible to set ; and I never saw such singular evolutions 
performed by any other vessel as those which the revolver was put 
through for my owa individual amusement. 

I have often felt surprised that, among many aspiring and enterpris- 

ing yachtsmen of the metropolitan yacht clubs, no one has come forward 
with a revolving clipper, to contend for the valuable prizes which are 
annually offered to competition on “Old Father Thames.” I do not 
hesitate to say that, if the subject of the “revolving clipper” be care- 
fally studied, and a vessel fitted according to the plans suggested in 
“ The Sailing Boat,” that such a craft (barring accidents) would 
off every prize she sailed for. There are no yachts at the present day, 
with all their modern improvements, whieh can set so flat a surface of 
canvass as the revolver; and as one of the great secrets of winning races 
lies in the flat standing of the sails, if great care and skill were bestowed 
on rigging a vessel upon the true priaciples of the revolving clipper, I 
should not hesitate to back such a vessel against everything of her ton- 
nage that might compete with her. Ia my opinion (after a life of toil 
in match-sailiog, and experience in yachting and yacht-racing), a ves- 
sel so rigged, if built upon the principle of very sharp bow with great 
breadth of beam and power of quarter, would c.mpletely vanquish all 
the centre-board clippers, sloops, schooners, and every other craft of 
equal or inferior tonnage, together with very many of superior tonnage. 
If the subject is considered scientifically and practically, there is no room 
for doubt. It is, and must be, admitted by all, that the most perfect 
sail, and one which is of greatest service in sailing to windward, is that 
which can be set the flattest, or so as to present the most drum-like sur- 
face to the wind ; and is, besides, a moveable plane, with its axis on the 
same line, and which can be placed in any position so as to receive the 
fullest effect of the wind’s power on every inch of that eurface, In 
no other vessel but the revolving clipper have I ever seen this perfect, 
this magical, effect. I repeat, therefore, that among the hundreds of en- 
terprising and spirited yachtsmen of the present day, I am surprised that 
no one bas introduced at our metropolitan regattas a revolving clipper. 

I may add that, although the invention was originally patented, the 
patent expired in the year 1839. 

Another of the evils arising from an imperfect knowledge of the science 

of yacht building was that of ballast-trimming, which has only very re- 
cently been abol The foolish practice led to the introduction of a 
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so light, and sails so large, that they were equally succeseful against 
fairly conatracted yachts. The veesel with comfortable cabin and other 
accommodation was completely eclipsed by these inferior vessels, which. 
were considered by many yachtemen to be so uoworthy the name of 
yachts that they were designated “sailing machines,” which in trath 
they were ; the whole cabin and interior of the vessel being a 
dusty, fron or lead room, in which several tons of metal (ia large vessels) 
were constantly being shifted from bilge to bilge by four or five hard- 
worked sailors, who probably were never once on deck during the whole 
race. And this was English yacht-racing in 1852, 1853, 1854, and 1855! 

With what contempt English yachtsmen now look back on those dark 
days of yacht-racing! A ballast-trimmer in these days would be black- 
balled by the members of every yacht club in England. 

Yachters and yacht-builders have learnt that the true science of the 
art rests, not in the construction of these sailing-machines, but in the 
craft that can carry the most sail without such artificial assistance as 
shifting-ballast, and that will eail fastest in strong winds and in light, 
in rough water and smooth. Without doubt, the vessel thac has accom- 
plished most in all these respects is the far-famed and beautiful iron 
cutter Mosquito, of 50tons. Though now an old boat, there is not a cutter 
of equal tonnage that can be said to have wrenched her laurels from her. 
She bas been beaten occasionally by new wooden cutters; but on a 
second or third contest with them, the inviacible Mosquito has completely 
vanquished them— 

“ In practice train’d, and conscious of her power, 
Her steps intrepid meet the trying hour.” 
The Alarm (248 tons,) Mosquito (50 tons), Phantom (25 tons), and Vam- 
pire (15 tons), each of which sail in different classes, are the very best of 
all our models. They are all old vessels, but nevertheless they win 
every year in more than half the matches in which they sail, and with 
yachts the very fastest of their class as their opponents, 

The tiresome subject of yacht-measurement, though not quite so great 
@ grievance as formerly, is in anything but a satisfactory state. It 
seems to be the most difficult and puzzling question the yacht clubs ever 
had to contend with. The difficulty may be summed up in a very few 
words. It consists simply in the fact that no accurate system is known 
of estimating the size of a yacht, so as to give all racing vessels of dif- 
ferent sizes, sailing in the same matcb, a just and equal chance, accord- 
ing to actual size ; without incurring the peril of trickery by the buil- 
ders in evading the measurement, by building a vessel such as cannot be 
fairly measured, but which is in truth larger than the measurement 
makes her. The man who can invent a plan which will meet all the 
difficulties, and remove every chance of imposition, will deserve a gold 
medal. At the present day, the system of admeasurement adopted in 
the Royal Thames Yacht Club seems to be open to least objection. The 
ephemeral system of measurement by area of canvas, proposed by the 
late Mr. Marret, after a fair trial, has been pronounced inaccurate and 
injadicious. 

It is with very much pleasure that we record the fact that, on entering 
upon an uousually promising yachting season this year, there are no 
disagreeables to discuss. The ballast-trimming question is now univer- 
sally settled ; the question of measurement will remain dormant ; mea- 
surement by area of sail will not be countenanced. There are no ob- 
jectionable rules to obliterate, nor, indeed, any club-room difficulties- 
that will in the least interfere with onr aquatic sports. 

The glorious “ races on the sea,’’ with those of the smaller craft which 

“ Plough the smooth waters of the river,” 

have commenced this year under the most favourable auspices that could 
be desired. The soft murmurings of the summer breezes have joyously 
welcomed the white snowy sails, and the blue waters of the ocean are 
already dotted with some of the most graceful forms that ever furrowed 
the deep. Among the gay fleet of !860 will be found many new-born 
crafts, more than one of which, it is proudly hoped, will win a wreath of 
laurels for her prow, ere the cold blasts of winter drive them to their 
moorings. 
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THE WIFE FOR ME. 
There are wives enough to be had. There are English, Parisian, 
Norman, and even Flemish, mothers clucking to fair broods of daughters. 
On all sides the maternal cluck! cluck! reminds me that when [ may 
be in search of a wife, I shall not have very far to go. 
I am sitting upon a pebbly shore on the coast of picturesque Norman- 
dy. I bave been assisting at the opening of a splendid bathing estab- 
lishment, which is to make our favourite Norman port not only an irre- 
sistible holiday place for the Parisians, but also a point for a friendly 
English invasion. I have breakfasted sumptuously with the mayor (who, 
let me add in confidence, is the builder of the bathing establishment in 
question) ; I have assisted at an opening ball ; and I have had the proud 
satisfaction of drinking Lyons beer with the mayor’s adjoint. But worldly 
honours oppress my bumble shoulders. I choose rather, on this day of 
savage heat, to pull my felt hat over my dazzled eyes, and mark the trim 
ladies, with their red and purple petticoats, pass (like animated fuchsia 
flowers perched upon patent leather styles) before my unworthy retina. 
My elbow rests upon good Dr. Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind, and I 
ery “ Ab, me!”’ that I cannot drink deeper to-day of his generous doc- 
trine. He bas put me in a pleasant train of thought; he bas warmed 
my heart; he was a good man, and I lift my hat to him. I wish that 
I bad been one of his listeners some time ago in clars'c Edinburgh. 
Lonely bachelor that lam! why should I read of “the miaistry of 
tender courtesies?” There are my chambers, dull and dusty, some three 
hundred miles away from this, where my minister of tender courtesies 
charges me five shillings a week to light my fire and broil my matutinal 
bloater. These are tender courtesies I buy at a fixed price. I am away 
from my chambers now, and am saving my five shillings, so that even my 
largely-bonneted, be pattened minister of courtesies—whose voice is the 
faint echo of that of a cabman in a fog—is estranged from me. And I 
am alone, while these human butterflies swim past me, with the heavy 
awn moth at their wing. A moth, by the way, must be a dowager 
butterfly. 
Why did I open Dr. Brown’s bulky volume of philosophy at the eighty- 
eighth lecture, and read page after page about the “duties of affinity,” 
till I found myself in the virgin gold and speckless ivory hallg of holy 
matrimony? More grateful to me is the sleet-bearing east wind than 
the waving of Love’s “ purple wings.” Not in my chambers shall his 
“constant lamp” be lighted. I am alone in the world, and in proof of 
wy determination to remain alone I have lately bought a patent bache- 
lor’s-kitchen which would enable me to cook a chop, boil an egg, or turn 
out a cup of boiling coffee in two minutes— if I could only make it burn. 
Wicked eyes, tender eyes, mournful eyes, timid eyes, rest upon me by 
turns, passing me, as I rest my elbow upon the old doctor’s lecture on 
the duties of affinity. And I mark each goddess as she pasces, dimpling 
the wet sand with her dainty high-heeled boots. Wicked-eyes carries 
two soiled volumes of the younger Dumas. I feel the old Scotch doctor 
trembling between his modest cloth covers at the scandal. Wicked-eyes 
is proud and confident, however, and she lights presently up the soiled 
pages, in the shadow of a broken fishing-smack. The fingers, in faint 
yellow gloves, slender as maccaroni, that turn young Dumas’ page, 
would not, I am certain, set that light right in my patent bachelor-kit- 
chen. A thimble would sit awkwardly on any of those saffron digits. 
Wicked-eyes has a mother, I see ;_ a tall stately dame who hopes to pass 
for the sister of her child. But her foot- marks in the sand are not dainty ; 
I see the autumn witheriag under the stolen buds of spring. A little, 
timid, homely man creeps up to mother and daughter. He is the busy 
working bee to the elderly queen and to the young queen; he is the 
creature who draws cheqats, hands the queens out of their carriage, takes 
the obscure seat in the opera box, carries the parasols, is useful on board 
the Channel boat, and is begged not to talk about his business in his 
drawing-room. When Wicked-eyes was a child he looked after her, the 
servants, and the luggage, while the queen bee sailed into the state ca- 
bin. Wicked-eyes hopes that he will not invite any of bis city friends to 
mamma/’s next rout. I wonder whether the simpie little man can r 
the days when he sate down in his bachelor chambers as it pleased him ; 
when he went aod came freely, and when those homely sisters of his (who, 
according to his queen bee, “ never could dress fit to be seen,”) paid him 
laughing visits to look over his stock of linen, and set anything right 
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Tender-eyes to be highly intellectual. She talks shil- 

i manuals about ferns and shells, and primary and tertiary forma- 

tions ; she is great on the one primeval language, and can lisp Ruskin- 

ism on art ; while her poor soft mother smiles, and bids laughing Carry 

. fetch her sister a stool for her feet. My blood freezes with horror to 

think of Tender-eyes meeting me on a certain merry morning at church. 

Magid to Tender-eyes—how should I get to the Central Criminal Court 
every 
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gat ten o’clock? She would require me to butter her toast 
—and she would insist upon a thick layer of butter, Iam certain. I 
should be sent to Mudie’s for the third volume of the Geologist’s Ham- 
mer; or, Knocks at the Gate of the Old World, by Professor Mantilla. 
I should find her at the Hammer in the afternoon when I returned to 
dinner, and she would suggest that I should take a chop at my club; in 
the evening, loaded with shawls, ecent-bottles, pillows, and phials (hav- 
ing carefully locked up the grocery), I should be called upon to assist 
her to the nuptial chamber. My briefs would never keep pace with my 
poulterer’s bills. I should be crushed under the weight of cooling grapes 
at halfa-gainea per pound. I should be dunned by the livery-stable 
keeper, and consigned to the Bench by the chemist. Fair Malade Ima- 
ginaire, I can afford only plain roast and boiled, with a chicken on Sun- 
days, when my good mother honours me with a visit; so that in mercy 
to you I turn my back and leave you till there passes a pocket that can 
stand daily game and truffles, a chariot for the park, and — hun- 
dreds for the German waters. I am of the luckless band who have to talk 
and study for my guineas—of that vulgar crew whose mean aspiration 
to keep house on five hundred a-year lately filled the columns of the 


In the dingy brown dress—in incomprehensible bonnet—her feet cased 
in boots large enough to be portmanteaus—wearing dim thread gloves, 
sits Mouroful eyes. Wicked-eyes had frightened me : I had turned from 
Tender-eyes: here then assuredly was my goddess. Elizabeth Fry her- 
self would not have called her a flirt : friend Martha of Peckham (a rigid 
little Quakeress of my acquaintance,) could not have found fault with 
her homely gown and bonnet. She was as sedate as any feminine se- 
eretary to a suburban Bible Society could be. She is reading Bohn’s 
edition of Jeremy Taylor—pencil in hand. Every now and then she dips 
the pencil between her lips, then marks a passage. Do I sigh that Iam 

- not that pencil? Do I sigh to be the paw in the torpid northern bear’s 
mouth? Mournful-eyes has a voice that neither rises nor falls. She has 
discovered—precocious little Christian!—that all the world is very 
wicked. Her brothers are very, very wicked: even her mother is not 
all that she should be. Mournfal-eyes see into very sombre sulphureous 
regions indeed. Echoes of universal gnashing of teeth assail her ears. 
Her voice is one of warning and condemnation. It is her own consciea- 
tious belief that all men, women, and children (with the sole exception 
of those bappy people who sit, with her, under the Rev. Tobias Muggles, 
in a very damp little chapel, as the provincial penny-a-liner saith, * not 
twenty miles from” Peckham)—that, with the exception of this chosen 
band, all living men are doomed. Shall we wonder, then, that her eyes 
are mournful; and that she looks at me, as any woman with a heart in 
her would look at a culprit mounting the steps of a gibbet? Marry me / 
I doubt whether she would shake hands with me. 

Let Dr. Brown and his duties of affinity pass from my memory. Iam 
not a marrying man. I am too homely for these sparkling, brightly- 
dressed ladies about me. I am of the homespun kirtle school ; with a 
liking for the busy, useful,sunny little bodies, with their coquettish ap- 
rons and dainty kerchiefs, who loved their nurseries better than their 
drawing-rooms, aud were vastly proud of their home-made jams and 
pickles in the store-closet, in the days gone by. My own sisters called 
meaGoth. A breezy stride, then, to the quiet way-side auberge I re- 
member, in its setting of apple-trees, shall give me a zest for dinner, and 
a couch of poppies at night. 

. * 


* * * 


With a healthy glow about me, and an appetite pretty sharply set, I 
returned to my hotel. The dinner-bell was ringing ; and troops of fresh- 
ly-dressed girls. with highly pomatumed and conspicuously washed fa- 
thers, were issuing from every passage, and turning up at every corner. 
I fell into the merry stream, and floated to my place at the table d’hite, 
where I found my napkin properly tied about the unfathomed bottle of 
Beaune of yesterday. I shall not, in this year of this century, describe 
a French watering-place table d’hdte. They are all alike, from the soup 
to the crude peaches, and dried up mendiants ; from the loud talker who 
monopolises the conversation, to the presentable widow, who is the sub- 
ject of universal] scandal. I ate my dinner—as a gourmet should eat, we 
are told—in solemn silence. The young ladies tittered on all sides ; eyes 
played like forked lightning about me, and about other gentlemen who 
happened to be under forty ; but I kept my eye upon my favourite wai- 
ter, and did homage to my appetite. ’ 

Almost at my elbow, a quiet little body had sate, silent. There had 
not been any forked lightning darted from that quarter. : It was only 
when the general stir, and silken rustling of the ladies rising, drew my 
attention directly to them, that I noticed this quiet little body, with her 
simple silk dress, plain collar, and closely braided hair. When Wicked- 
eyes and Tender-eyes rose, they threw their rumpled serviettes anywhere: 
but when the quiet little body rose, she paused, and carefully folded the 
cloth she had used, and laid it, in an orderly manner, upon the table. 

“That,” I cried, to myself, “ that is the wife for me!” 

My eyes met hers: and she blushed a little, I thought, that she had 
been noticed, Presently, I found her, playing with the children, in the 
court-yard of the hotel. : ‘ 

She has played with children of her own since then. Whether she 
married me, or my chum, or my enemy, why should I tell ? : 


— 


WILLIAM VON KAULBACH. 


It is always a subject of astonishment to see totally opposite qualities, 
be they what they may, united in one and the same person: but when 
these qualities are in themselves of a lofty nature, and exhibit in their 
development the proofs of transcendent power, mere astonishment then 
gives place to wouder, and we bow down with respect before a nature 
which we instinctively feel to be not of the common order. It is a pre- 
togative of genius to possess the faculty of accommodating itself to the 
field of action, that may chance to lie before it, whereon to exercise its 
power. It is rare, however, to behold it grappling with almost equal suc- 
cess any of the difficulties which the emanations of the human intellect 
may present. But this rarity arises from the fact that great genius is 
also rare ; for such multifarious power implies a genius that is supreme. 
There is something approaching godlike power in such minds as Shak- 
speare’s and Goethe’s—finding equal delight in the stern’and the lovely, 
the grand and the child-like ; now devoting all their energies with firm 
and resolute will to penetrate some hitherto unfathomed depth, now 
giving full play to the most capricious fancy, and letting it rove to the 
farthest zones, or build, at its own pleasure, fantastic worlds peopled 
with fantastic inbabitants. And we delight the more at such playful 
dizporting, when we find one giving way to it who, like Atlas, could 
carry a world upon his shoulders; a Titan who, did ke choose, might 
rend and hurl mountains asunder, bat who finds sweet pastime in sitting 
beside a brook, and from a reed, cut on its margin, enticing the gentlest 
pipings. “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” delights us as a most ex- 
quisite production, but it grows into a great marvel whea we remember 
that the same mind which dictated it, had also in its recesses the thoughts 
out of which were moulded “ King Lear’’ and “ Macbeth.” 

It takes long to discover all the greatness of such divinely-gifted men. 
And that it should be so, is quite in the natural order of things: for 
mental vastness can no more be comprehended by minds the generality 
of which are so greatly inferior, than can a vast extent of territory be 
commanded by a gazer standing on the plain. Well and rightly do the 
Germans, as they still continue discoursing about Shakspeare, set out 
with the inscription,—“ Shakespeare, and no end!” This alone proves 
that they at least fully comprehend his immeasurable greatness. They 
find that, despite all researches, there is “ no end” to the hidden treasure. 
The mine which, as it would seem, must at length be exhausted, still 
ebows delicate new veins of ore to the zealous seeker. The further you 
explore, the more do you find still to be discovered. It is so with Goe- 
the ; and with anotber illustrious German, still liviog, it is also equally 
the case—we mean William von Kaulbach. The “ many-sidedness” of 
these two men must ever call forth our wondering admiration. Of the 
one, however, this astonishing diversity of powers is well known. The 
works themselves, iu all their multifariousness, lie before us; they have 
been specially poiuted out and commented on, so that those who have not 
made themselves personally acquainted with them, know at least of their 
existence, and hence learn to form some estimate of him who, on such 
different fields, is hailed as conqueror. With Kaulbach it is not so: the 


Protean qualities of his genius are known to comparatively but few. 
Moreover, the works with which the general public is best acquainted 
stand out so pre-eminent, that each one feels content to seek no further ; 
and instead of looking in another direction for a different display of 
power, rather exclaims, in his delight,—* What would we have more ?” 

And yet if we do look further, we shall find in various directions works 
which will hold us in contemplation as firmly as those we are already 
familiar with. But a chasm, seemingly, separates the territory on which 
these are found, as wide as that lying between a “ Metamorphosis of 
Plants” and an “ Iphigenia ;” between a “Theory of Colour,” arrived 
at step by step, by dint of daily experiment, and the high ideal of a 
“Faust” or an “Egmont ;” between the aptitude for business which 
could attend to road-making and mining affairs, regulating income and 
expenditure with the accuracy of a merchant’s clerk, and the soaring rap- 
ture that could utter such words as “Prometheus,” “The Waters,” or 
the “ Morning Song of Mahomet.” There is no exaggeration in this; 
and in proof of the assertion we would point to works demanding mental 
qualities not less apposite in their nature than those displayed in “ The 
Destruction of Jerusalem,” and the inimitable illustrations to “ Reynard 
the Fox.” These are perhaps the best known in England, and being s0, 
need no commentary here. But there isa picture of “ The Crusaders,” 
led by Geoffrey of Bouillon, coming in sight of Jerusalem: let us ex- 
amine it. In the light with which the picture is flooded, enthusiasm— 
nay, inspiration—seems to descend upon the excited groups. Each figure, 
each limb even, appears pervaded by the holy influence. It lends to the 
outer man a nobler bearing: the spirit within—with its devotion and 
self-forgetfulness—clarifies, exalts, glorifies the outward body, and in 
wondrous wise hangs round each one like a radiant, etherealizing gar- 
ment. It was a high ideal which those crusaders had before them—an 
ideal world in which they lived and had their being ; and it is wonderful 
to see how, in the scene here depicted, the influence of this pervading 
spirit is brought home to the sense of every spectator. It was a period 
of all-sustaining enthusiasm, which made men forget privation and hard- 
ship, steeling—it might almost be said ennobling—their bodies, as the 
high aim by which they were fired ennobled their minds. It imparted 
even to the low another bearing ; and here, at this crowning moment of 
exultation, a thrill of joy quivers through every limb. And look at the 
lovely princess on the left, borne along on the backs of slaves, and 
strainiog, ardently longing, for a sight of the Holy City. How sweet a 
grace that womanly figure sheds around her ! 

Now turn your head and examine this “ Madhouse” scene ; it is much 
to ask, but do it nevertheless. What an atmosphere, tainted and heavy 
with gloom, weighs upon you now! Dull, moping idiotcy sits here ; 
and there stares at you with fierce eyes one who fancies himself a king. 
With a countenance fearfully betokening the blank within, one wretched 
creature leers with vanity in the belief that he is the Saviour of the 
world ; and near him a poor mother still cherishes her baby on her knees, 
lavishing all her love upon it, though formed only of a rag tied round a 
log of wood. And yonder, skulking along a dead wail. far from the 
fearful pack, is one who inspires you with more fear, perhaps, than all 
the rest, even though you dv not see his face. And then the look of the 
jailer! Stolid, brutalized, indifferent, he stands amid his wretched and 
ghastly husks of men. What a low wretch—how coarse and bratal! But 
all is oppressive: nothing on which the eye or the thoughts can rest to 
give joy, or consolation, or hope. For no inducement whatever would 
we have that scene hung up in our chamber; we could not live in a 
room where that print continually met our eye. And the hand that 
grouped together these fearful creatures was the same that, by its touch, 
could, as “* The Crusaders” proves, so glorify humanity ! 

And now let us stand before the new Pinakothek, and look up at those 
frescoes which tell of the regeneration of Art, and how in Munich, under 
King Louis’ auspices, painting, sculpture, and architecture arrived at 
glory and honour. We confess that these compositions—that is to say, 
the first pictares of the series—are not at all to our taste. The walls of 
such a building are not the place for them, and the subjects, which, as 
woodcuts or lithographic prints, would not be objected to, are assuredly 
ill-befitting sueh a monument. But pass over these and examine the 
others : that one of the foundry, for example, in which is represented the 
accomplishment of that great casting, the head and shoulders of the 
“ Bavaria” being drawn up from the pit in which the mould was built. 
Or that other beside it,—Einmiiller at work on some piece of glass paint- 
ing. Here, as indeed in all the others of the series, is no idealizing. The 
ungraceful costume of the present time is faithfully given, as faithfully 
as the hair-powder and gaiters in West’s battle-picture: each object re- 
presented is accurately copied, and the inanimate things around are 
* likenesses,” no less than the human beings who are the centre of the 
composition. You have a true and literal portrait of the workshop, with 
its pulley, windlass, shovel, tongs, and iron ladle; and the workmen are 
just such as may be seen at any time in any smithy. There is mind— 
and there is evidence enough, too, that it is a poetic one—in the compo- 
sition ; but it is withal a straightforward delineation of the scene—so 
correct in detail, that not one of the journeymen there but would signify 
his approbation. Plain, work-a-day life—such are the scenes ; and there 
are the actors, in plain, work a-day garments, in knee-breeches even, and 
hats ; nor is that abomination, a dress-coat, omitted from the list. 

The picture we have chosen to compare with these faithful transcripts 
of daily life contains no one of the qualities just mentioned, but their 
very oppositese It is, perhaps, the most ideal work of the master. We 
have seen it in the shop windows in London, and it will, therefore, not 
be quite unfamiliar to a portion of our readers. We allude to the 
“ Hunnen Schlacht”—the Battle of the Huns. The action is, literally 
speaking, carried on above this plodding world ; for the story and the 
chief figures are moving in the-regions of air. And high as these soar 
above that stage where we human actors play our several parts, so far 
removed from all that is earthly is the composition of those groups that 
have known resurrection. Yet there is no indistinctness in the forms: 
no advantage is taken of cloud or ray of glory to hide a limb or other- 
wise escape a difficulty. Though a vision, there is nothing visionary in 
the treatment. All is clear, distinct, and palpable ; every outline is de- 
fined, and beautifully precise. But it is in the composition itself, in the 
forms that have uprisen, in the expression imparted to them, that the 
ghostly, the spiritual, the superhuman lie. The whole is the artist’s own 
creation. Here there were no conversational notions to guide, had he 
even been disposed to accept any such : every figure, the whole as well 
as each part, is to be found only in the painter’s imagination. In that 
realm they had existence, but in no other. How ghastly the figures of 
the awakening Huns—waking from the numbing sleep of violent death ; 
some hardly free as yet from the stiffening influence, and rising. scarcely 
conscious, like Lazarus from his tomb! ‘Those, again, advanciog uud-r 
the sign of the cross are stern of countenance, and their features, too, 
bear marks of suffering. But there is the suffering of nobler natures: 
“more in sorrow than in anger” do they come; they are calm and 
earnest like their imposing leader, whose beard is streaming in the wind. 
* Re-animation,” observes Leigh Hunt, ‘is perhaps the most ghastly of 
all ghastly things, uniting as it does an appearance of natural interdic- 
tion from the next world with a supernatural experience of it. Our hu- 
man consciousness is jarred out of its self-possession.”” Yet here is re- 
animation without the “jarring.” The figures retain their mortal shape, 
and so excite our sympathy ; while there is yet in them enough of the 
world beyoud the grave for us to connect with them a sense of spiritual 
wonder. Admirably managed is the gradation of resuscitated state : the 
more etherealized being still connected—we are made to feel this—with 
the cold sleep of death. The picture is full of beautiful episodes, such 
as we are sure to find in Kaulbach’s greater works. 

In the illustrations to “ Reynard the Fox,” Kaulbach has proved that 
he is able to wield with annihilating power, the very weapons which men 
most dread ; before which they shrink and tremble from the rankling 
wounds that such always leave behind them. The very care with which 
all is done, and sycophancy, cunning, dulness, affectation, cringing mean- 
ness, and incompetency, are laid bare, makes him the more formidable, 
and, consequently, the more feared. Now we do not love those whom 
we fear. And in trath not a few in number are they who have an unkind 
or malicious remark ever ready when Kaulbach’s name is mentioned. 
But & man to whom things present themselves in a true light, and in 
their real proportions, and who from naturally sharp observation and 
much experience can see into the hidden sources of men’s acts, undeceived 
by the false surface purposely laid on to hide what is beneath; who, 
kaoowing the ignorance of dilettantism, the shallowness of popular judg- 
ment, and the blandishments by which praise is courted and obtained, 
estimates these accordingly—one, too, who has been the object of many 
an impotent attack and many an insidious detraction—such a one, we 
dare say, at times may have in his manner somewhat of superciliousuess, 
and his remarks too may be unsparingly severe. 

With r gard to character we have a faith of our own. No one, for ex- 
ample, will ever make us believe that the man to whom every child is 
at once willing to go, trusting in and drawa towards him instinctively, 
can be a thoroughly bad mau. Let others say what they will, the in- 
stinct of the child weighs more with us than the judgment of riper age. 
And as little do we believe that the poet or painter who feels a joy in 





depicting infancy, and who can give it all its unconscious grace, and that 


divine im 


which makes it so holy a state, is one in whom envy and 
uncharitableness can find a home. 


There may be sarcastic bitterness in such @ man’s words, and it may 


he possible to cite acts of his which denote the egotist ; but with the like 
fair evidence of bis inner being before us—and such works are emanations 
of the inner man as he really is—we should say that this discrepancy or 
discordance was a superinduced state, a later graft, modifying the origi- 
nal more uniform amepity: a barrier raised perbaps in self-defence, a 
weapon of defiance harled back in return for many a dart received from 
envious foes. 

& Kaulbach’s works exercise a supremacy of their own; they perma- 
nently take possession of us. We return to them again and again 
undiminished pleasure ; and though an exquisite sense of beauty of form 
characterizes them all, and ever discloses itself, we never feel that this 
palls upon us, for it never degenerates into weakness, Nor let us forget 
that his is a healthy sense of beauty ; sober, chaste, and full of dignity. 
We do not find the morbid, the eccentric, or the abnormal here ; all such 
are utterly discarded. And in the most exquisitely beautiful female 
form—and these creations of Kaulbach are the perfection of womanly 
loveliness—there is not the slightest deviation from a high ideal, not the 
merest approach even to anything like sensual voluptuousness; perfect 
refinement reigns throughout. 

It is not our wish to claim precedency for Kaulbach to the exclusion 
of another ; or, in speaking with decision of his particular qualities, to 
be thought to undervalue the achievements of such men as Cornelius, 
Veit, and Schnorr, who have raised German Art to so lofty an eminence ; 
but this we must say, that Kaulbach stands apart from all the rest. 


————— 


OUR PECK OF DIRT. 

“What a fellow you are, Routitout, can’t you let us enjoy our 
breakfust in peace?” good humouredly remarked handsome Fred, as he 
balanced on his fork the bright purple end of a polony at a bachelor’s 
breakfast-party. 

Now old Roatitout wasn’t a bit of a curmudgeon, but when he took up 
any subject nothing could induce him to let it go until, like a pappy 
with a new rug, he had tugged it to pieces. The report of the debate in 
the House of Commons on the adulteration of food had, unluckily, just 
caught his eye, and accordingly he went into the subject, with which he 
was really well acquainted, with as much gusto as Tom Sayers, a week 
ago, went in at the Benicia Boy. 

“Tt’s all very well to say, ‘I don’t care for adulteration,’ ” he autho- 
ritatively exclaimed, “ but you must: this breakfast-table is built up of 
adulterations ; take that polony you think so spicy, what will you say 
to finding your toes rotting off in a month or two, like an old post in 
damp ground?” 

“ Come, that won’t do, old fellow, why should 
with German sausages ?” 

“ My dear boy, that is precisely what you must take your chance of, 
if you will eat these poison-bags without inquiring ; why, in all proba- 
bility, that sausage is made from putrid meat—you may always suspect 
bad meat where there is high seasoning, and there are hundreds of instan- 
ces on record of people rotting away at their extremities, from eating 
these putrid German sausages.” 

We all looked up ; Bob Saunders in his amazement spilt a spoonful of 
yolk down bis handsome whiskers, and there wasa general pause. There 
is nothing like opening a conversation with a startling fact, and this old 
Routitout knew full well, and proceeded to take instant advantage of the 
sensation he had created. 

“Fact!” said he, “ here is an account” (pulling an old German news- 
paper out of his pocket) ‘‘of three German students who gradually 
rotted away from eating putrid sausages at Heidelberg.” 

‘“* Well, they may keep their polonies for me,’’ said Bub, “I stick to 
eggs; what can you make of them, old fellow ?” 

“Why in all probability, the one you are eating ought to have been 
by this time a grandfather. Laid in some remote village of France this 
time last year. it has lain ever since pickled in lime water. The antiquity 
of your London eggs is marvellous. They come over here by the mil- 
lion at a time, and you don’t suppose the contiuentul hens hold monster 
meetings to suit the time of the exporter ?” 

“T wish you would turn the conversation,” Bob replied. “I taste the 
lime quite strong, and must wash it down with a cup of coffee.” 

“ Bean-flour, you mean,” replied his tormentor, ‘‘ and possibly some- 
thing worse. Just turn it over in your mouth again, and see if there is 
a saw-dust smack in it. The fine dark Mocha you get ia the New Cut, 
for instance, is adulterated with mahogany sawdust.” 

My friend, Ned Allen, a bit of a heavy swell, who affected to admire 
now and then a plebeian thing, struck ia here in his lisping way :— 

“Well, I musth declare the fiuesth cup of coffee I ever tasthted was at 
four o’clock in the morning at an itinerant coffee-stand after Lady Char- 
lotte’s ball—’twas really delicious!” 

I saw old Routitout’s eye twinkle, as much as to say, ‘now thou art 
delivered into my hands.’ “Fine body init, eh! Such a ‘horsey-doggy’ 
man as you should have recognised the flavour of, &c., &e.’’ 

“ Good God! what can you mean ?” exclaimed Ned. 

“Oh! nothing, nothing; no doubt you felt a sinking after that old 
skinflint’s supper, and wanted some animal food.” 

* Animal food in coffee, prepostwous!”’ 

“ Ab! my dear friend, I don’t like to disturb your equanimity, but it 
is a noted fact that the strong coffees used by the itinerant coffee stand- 
keepers get their flavour from the knackers’ yards. There are manufac- 
turers over in the Borough, where they dry and pulverise horses’ blood 
for the sake of adulterating cheap coffees ; and then the cream, how do 
you think they could give you such luscious cream in your coffee ata 
penny a cup ?—why, simple enough, they thicken it with calves’ brains. 
If you don’t believe me, read ‘Rugg on London Milk,’ and see what he 
found init with his microscope.” 

“ Well, I’m safe, then,” I interposed, “as I never touch anything but 
the best green.” 

“ That’s just the mistake you reading men always make,” he replied. 
“T dare say you innocently believe that green tea is made of the young 
tender leaves of the plant, but the real truth is, it is black tea painted— 
painted and bloomed like a worn-out old hag.” 

Old Routitout dipped his huge fist into the caddy and took out a 
handful of young Hyson,jand held it side-ways to the light on his open 
hand: “ Do you see that beautiful pearly green colour, that’s called the 
glaze—a mixture of turmeric and Prussian blue. Think, my dear fel- 
low, of the dose of poison you have been regularly taking night and 
morning : perhaps you can now account for that dreadful nightmare you 
had last night. Old Sarah, the first and great Duchess of Marlborough, 
used to say that she was born before nerves came into fashion ; and she 
never said a truer thing, for green tea came in about her time, and ‘ the 
cup that cheers, but not inebriates,’ began to do its deadly work upon 
us Britons.” 

“ Do the Chinese drink green tea?” I inquired. 

“ Yes,” he replied, ‘* the real young sprouts of the shrub, but not the 
glazed abomination sent over here ;—that is manufactured by them ex- 
pressly to suit the barbarian.” 

“ Bat is there no tea wholesome ?”’ we all cried in astonishment, 

“Yea,” retorted old Routitout, tartly, “ your good strong Congou at 
3s, 4d. is generally pure ; black tea is mostly pure unless you happen to 
get some old tea-leaves redried. There are people who go about toclub- 
houses to collect old tea-leaves, not to brush carpets with, but to recurl 
and dye, and sell again. If you happen to take a cup that tastes like 
hay, be sure that there has been a resurrection from the teapot. Hun- 
dreds of tons of it are made in London yearly.” 

“Have an anchovy, Bob?” 

“They ain’t anchovies,” interposed our old friend. “Do you think 
they can afford to give you real anchovies at a shilling a bottle? LI tell 
you what they are, though, Dutch fish coloured and flavoured to suit the 
market ; that strong red paste in which they swim is bole armenian, a 
ferruginous earth. You must eat your peck of dirt before you die, you 
know.” Psu 

“My dear Mr. Routitout,” interposed a quiet gentlemanly man of 
our party, “take a pinch of snuff to restore your equanimity.” 

Our quiet friend might just as well have troddea at that moment on 
the tail of a puff adder. : 

Old Routitout took a pinch with a mock serenity, and said, “ Yes, if I 
wished to be poisoned. Do you ever feel a weakuess in your wrists, my 
dear friend, eh?” 

“Good gracious me! no, sir!’’ 

“ Well, then, if you will only persist long enough in taking this kind 
of snuff, you will gradually fiod your hands fall powerless at the wrist, 
like the fore-paws of a kangaroo.” sou 29g 


we take in the dry rot 


Here was another sensation, and we all looked for some explanation. — 
“ You think you are taking nothing but powdered tobacco,” said our 
old friend, glaring at the snuffer, “but I tell you there is either chro- 
mate of potash, chromate of lead, or red lead in it to give it a colour, 








and you get saturnine poisoning as a consequence,” 
“ Come, take a pickle?’ archly interposed that incorrigible Bob, de- 



























o ri tormentor, “ the vinegar won't disagree you.” 
yt te femme ypaplithend that is the nagural colour of the 
I suppose?” retorted old Routitout, harpooning a gherkio 


k. 
‘o be sure I am, my Diogenes,” that youth replied, “come, get out 
of you tab and descant.” 7 
Then give Diogenes a steel fork, a kaitting-needle—anything o 

bright steel wili do to touch this verdant lie, show you the ugly 
venomous thing it contains. Now, let that knife remain in the jar for an 
hour, and peers we shall leara the secret of these verdant pickles. 
Tye 







gar is falsified.” 


“you are about it you may as well attack the whole cruet- 


Y” : 
“ Nothing easier in the world, That prime ‘Durham Mastard,’ for in- 
stance, is a delusion and asaare. There’s scarcely a bit of mustard that 


can at any price. This stuff is nothing more than 95 per 
on se aoa just a dash of pure mustard, turmeric to paint it 
up to concert pitch, and black pepper to make it sting; and you have 
been labouring under the delusioa all the while that you have been eat- 


ing ee sir.” 


my honour, I have,” replied Bob; “but what about the 


Y 

« When do you particularly like vinegar ?” 

“Well, to tail ven the truth, I like a dash on a native, taken standing 
at an oyster-stall, 77 to cool one’s coppers after the—opera.” 

“Jast so,” said Mr. Roatitout, gravely drawing from his pocket a 
note-book. “I’ll let Dr. Hassall have a word with you—this is what he 
says for your especial comfort : ‘ We have found some samples of vine- 

to consist of little else but sulphuric acid coloured with sugar : it is 
| coffee-houses and oyster-stalls that such vinegar is not uncom- 
monly met with.’ So you see, my friend, you are in the habit of ‘ cool- 
ing your coppers’ with vitriol, sir, vitriol id 
Now, then,” said Bob, not half liking it, “ serve out the pepper, my 
” 
rf Well, pepper—what 7 call pepper—is mainly flour and linseed- 
meal, flavoured with D. P. D.” 

“ What in the name of all that is sacred is D. P. D.?” 5 

“ Oh, D. P. D. is short for dust of pepper dust—the sweepings of the 
mills. The manufacturers supply it to the grocers in barrels, so that 
they can falsify at pleasure.” 

“ Don’t forget the soy while you are about it.”’ 

“ Well, that’s nothing more than treacle and salt, 80 says Hassall, and 
the fish-sauce nothing but vinegar and catsup coloured—with what do 
you think ?” 

“Can’t tell.” 

“ Minute chips of charred deal !”’ 

“Come,” 1 interposed, “ after all these disagreeables, allow me to re- 
commend you one of these sweetmeats. What will you have ’—a mutton 
chop, a rasber of bacon, or an oyster all done in sugar—or here’sa 
can coloured to the life.” 

“ Charming bird, certainly ; and so you reeommend this cock for a de- 
licate stomach ?” 

“ Well, drop it in your pocket, and I dare say one of the little Routi- 
toute will not make wry faces about it.” 

“Won't they! I think I know something about this amiable bird. 
Look at his bright yellow beak—well, that’s only chromate of lead, and 
those blood-red wattles—there is nothing more injurious in their colour 
than vermilion. Those beautiful stripes of yellow on the wings are gam- 
boge, and the verdant stand on which he is strutting is arseniate of cop- 

, or Scheele’s green—three deadly poisons and adrastic purge! Per- 
ond now you would like one of your younkers to have a suck at this 
game pullet ?” 

“Not so bad as that, old fellow!” Ireplied, furtively dropping out 
of my pocket a coloured bonbon intended for the little one at home. “ A 
slight indigestion, perhaps, that a dose of grey-powder would put to 
rights in a day.” 

“T.am very glad you mentioned grey powder—mercury and chalk 
that should be ; for, let me tell you, you may find the remedy worse than 
the disease.” 

“Why, do you know, sir,” he said, raising h's voice, ‘that they some- 
times make this infantile remedy out of the scrapings of looking-glasses ?”” 

“ And what are the scrapings of looking-glasses composed of ?”” 

“ Why, an amalgam of tin, antimony, and arsenic, as a foil for the 
mereary. They sell this abominable stuff at 8d. a-pound, and if you hap- 
pen to buy grey powder in a low neighbourhood, you stand a very good 
chance of getting some of it. Not content with poisoning and loading 
our food with all sorts of indigestible rubbish, they next proceed to ad- 
ulterate the drags we depend upon to cure us.”’ 

“ Well, upon my word,” said Bob, “ here we’ve been jollifying at this 
elegant déjetiner a la fourchette, and eating all the delicacies of the season, 
when in comes this learned wretch and turns it all into gall and worm- 
wood. Let us see what we’ve really taken. Why, there’s a whole paint 
box of paints to begin with—Prassian blue, turmeric, bole armenian—” 

“Stop a bit,” cried old Routitout, “those preserves look very red,— 
there’s cochineal in them ; put down cochineal.” 

“Very well, cochineal,—blue, yellow, red and scarlet,—four coats of 
paint for delicate stomachs.” 

“ Now, then, for the minerals ; sulphur in the sulphuric acid, lead in 
my friend's rappee.” 

“Stop a minute,” eagerly interposed Routitout, “ again let me exam- 
ine the knife,” and rushing to the pickle-jar he triumphantly returned, 
“Copper! I told you so—look at the coating on the knife. Copper, by 
jiogo!” 

; Ve well,—lead, copper.” 

“ And if any of you bad happened to have sweetened your tooth with 
that cock of magnificent plumage, there would have been an addition of 
mercury and arseniate of copper, a pretty metallic currency to put into 
your blood’s circulation with your breakfast, and then for a gentle alter- 
ative tomorrow morning—antimony, mercury, and arsenic, alias grey 

wader, would be likely to set matters right with a vengeance,” and old 

outitout laughed a demoniac laugh, “and, stop a bit, you have not 
done yet—there’s lime in the eggs, sand in the sugar, horse-blood in the 
coffee, and, perhaps, mahogany saw-dust : just throw these little items 
in to make it ‘thick and slab.’ ” 

“Bob,” said I, turning very briskly upon our tormentor, “ let’s wash 
our mouths out with a glass of beer.” 

“ Here’s to you,” he said, watching with his clear blue eye the ‘ bead- 
ed bubbles winking at the brim.’ 

“TJ dare say now you think that fine head is a recommendation to your 
tipple. The author of a practical treatise on brewing, however, lets us 
into a secret ; the heading, he tells us, is a mixture of half alum and half 
copperas ground to a fine powder, and is so-called for giving to porter 
and ales the beautiful head of froth which constitutes one of its peculiar pro- 
perties, and which Jandlords are so anxious to raise to gratify their cus- 
tomers. That fine flavour of malt is produced by mixing salts of steel 
with cocculus indicus, Spanish liquorice, treacle, tobacco, and salt.” 

“But there’s nothing of the kind in pale ale,” I replied. 

“ Well,” said he, in a half-disappointed tone, “ they used to talk about 
strychnine, though I believe that’s all bosh, but you can’t deny the ca- 
mowiles.” “ 

“ But what’s the use of disenchanting us in this way, if tradesmen are 
all robbers together?” I inquired. “ What remedy have we?” 

“ That’s just the thing the House of Commons at this very moment are 
uring to give you. Mr. Scholefield’s bill on the adulteration of food, 
which was originally intended to hit the adulterator very hard, is emas- 
culated enough, for fear of interfering with trade ; but there will be some 
protection for the intelligent classes, it is true. Any article suspected 
of being adulterated, may be publicly analysed, and if found to be 
sophisticated, the guilty party will be liable to a fine: this will lead to 
the better class of tradesmen warranting their goods as pure, and the 
middle and upper classes will, in the end, reap the benefit of Dr. Hassall’s 
investigations, and Mr. Scholefield’s bill—bui as for the poor, God help 
them! They pay dear for what they have, and never, by any chance, 
have it pure; and as they can’t afford to have suspected articles 

analysed, they must go to the wall, as of old. We want a little touch of 
French despotism in these matters. Every drop of milk brought into 
Paris is tested at the barriers by the lactometer, to see if the ‘ Iron-tailed 
cow’ bas been guilty of diluting it—if so, the whole of it is remoreelessly 
thrown into the gutter—the Paris milk is very pure in consequence. If 
a tradesman adulterates any article of food offered for sale, he is first 
fined, and then made publicly to confess his fault, by means of a large 
placard in his window, setting forth the exact nature of trick he has 
played upon his customers. Imagine some of our leading tradesmen 
obliged to sit in sackcloth and ashes, end suffer this moral malory ! One 
or two rogues thus exposed, would have a marvellous effect in keep- 
ing the seud out of the sugar, and the burnt ‘cans out of the coffee, 
&o.” 





« Now then, old fellow, as you have worked yourself round into a good 
humour agaio, take a weed ?” 


unsophisticated—there is plenty of bad tobacco, it is trae—but we know 
it is tobacco. There are many tales going, about the fine qualities of 
British tobacco grown in the Camberwell cabbage-beds—but it’s all 


fudge. 

“Come,” said L “Let’s take a constitutional in the fresh air after 
this lecture ?” 
“ Fresh air, indeed ;” all our old friend’s savageness was evidently re- 
viving. “Fresh air, with Sr. hole sending forth streams of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and sulphuric acid, impregnating all the water— 
where on earth do you find your fresh air ?”’ 
Where he would have ended there is no te!ling, had not Bob slily 
tempted him with a par pe principe, on which his mouth closed with 
immense satisfaction to all parties concerned. A. W. 


—_—S——————— 


WATCHED AND WATCHING. 


A DETECTIVE STORY. 


It was a bitter cold night in December. The snow was some inches 
thick in the fields, and in the streets of London all was slop and filth— 
in a word, everything was miserable. Even the professional thief was 
afraid to come out of his lair, and pickpockets could fiad no one in the 
streets whose pockets they might pick. 

I sat by my fire late in the evening gazing intently on the blazing 
coals, and hoping some “job” would turn up io a day or two, for rent 
was high, and coals and brandy-and-water were absolutely necessary to 
keep out the cold. My rooms were rather luxuriously furnished for a 
detective ; but I had been brought up well, and was used to, and liked 
a comfortable home. My profession too, sometimes, was highly remu- 
nerative. 

I grew tired, but it was not bedtime; so I drew the sofa to the fire, and 
laid myself down and dozed. 
> 7 > . 

And now I was watching behind some corner to pounce on an unlucky 
defaulter as he passed, and, as I grasped at him, he seemed to vanish ;— 
and then, again, I was going, armed to the teeth, to some den to seize a 
burglar or arobber, and although I knew the place well, could not find 
it ;—and now I was going over again all my old journeys and adven- 
tures, my pursuits and my retreats ;—and then I was aboard a steamer, 
ploughing the vast Atlantic in chase of a defaulter who had fled to an- 
other Jand, and I heard the winds howling, and the sea roaring, and the 
thump-thamp of the waves against her side, and the harsh word of com- 

mand to the sailors. 

I shake off my dreams, and find the thumping of the waves to be a 
knocking at my door; and the hoarse command, a mild request from 
Superintendent Smith to let himin. A tall, dark form in plain clothes 
stalks stealthily in, as if there were thieves even in my room. 

“A job, Sir?” I asked. 

“ Yes, Dacres ;—quick, too,” he added. 

“ Ready, Sir, in a minute.” 

“You mast dress first,’’ he answered. 

“ How?” I asked. 

“ Low ;”’ was the response. 

I was soon dressed as a mechanic, and ready to accompany him. 

“Take a good suit of clothes with you,” he added ; “ you will have to 
change.”’ 

“ Which way ?”’ I said. 

“ London-bridge ; there is a train at half-past twelve. You must be 
at your post in the morning. I have taken lodgings for you close to 
B—— station. I will go down with you to night, and come away early 
to-morrow morning ; for I mustn’t be seen there. Do you know apy one 
at B ? or do you think any one knows you?” 

“ Not a soul,” I confidently replied. , 

“ And now, then,” he said, “ you are ready. I have acab at the door, 
and as we go, I can tell you what you have to do,” 

I locked up my cupboards and drawers, called my landlady, and tell- 

ing her that, perhaps, I should not come back for many days, I jumped 
in the cab, and in less than half-an-hour from the arrival of Superintend- 
ent Smith, we were on our way to the station. There was no time to 
lose ; but, as we were not far from the station, in a few minutes we were 
in a first-class carriage, bowling off to B——. 
“ Now, Dacers,” began our Superintendent, “ there are no pistols, no 
courage, no pluck, or anything of that kind required in this case ; it is 
rather a nasty job—a spying business ; it is not in your line, but there 
was no one else that I could trust as Ic¢an you. You will have to be at 
B—— station on the arrival of every up-train; there is plenty of time 
for you to look into every carriage. When you see your man (he goes 
to town three or four times a week), follow him; stick to him, if you 
go to the world’s end ; report every night to headquarters where he goes 
to, and what he does during the day. He may go to some queer places ; 
probably he may not; buat all you have to do is to follow him.” 

“ What shall I know him by? I never saw him.” 

“You know him now,” he answered, as he drew a photograph from 
his pocket, and held it open before me. p 

“ There is a scar, too,” he added, “ over bis right eye, if the likeness 
is not enough.” 

“ Why is he to be followed ?” 

“No one knows,” replied the Superintendent, “ but myself and the 
person whom I am serving ; and no one is to know.” 

I guessed, however ; and my guess proved correct afterwards. 

T he morning game, and the Superintendent departed and left me to 
my work. 

y had, in the meantime, studied my likeness well, and thought I should 
kaow my man. By the twelve o'clock train came, as I thought, the ori- 
ginal. He had driven down to B—— instead of getting in at the station 
below. He was going to town, and did not want the people at N—— to 
know that he was going by train. F 

Such were some of the thoughts that came across me as I busied my- 
self to help out his luggage from the dog-cart. There was no address, 
and that confirmed my suspicion. A cap was pulled down over his fore- 
head, too. He got into a first-elass carriage, and I, in my mechanic’s 
dress, got into a third. The twelve train was the latest he ever went by, 
the Superintendent had informed me. 

We were soon at London-bridge. I was out before the train had 
stopped, and after him. “ Did he want his luggage carried anywhere ?” 
I asked. 

“ No.” 

“Could I call a cab ?”” 

“ No.” 





And he lifted the cap from his forehead, and there was no scar! I 
faneied he smiled, too. 

“ Will you tie this address on that bag,’’ he said. 

E. L. Jongs, Esq., 
15 Portland Place, 
was the address on it. My man had a scar on his brow as surely as any 
man ever had, and go surely his name was not Jones. 4 

* Mrs, Bentinck’s carriage is waiting for you, Sir,” said a footman, 
touching his hat, and my man was gone, 

It was no use to grumble; so I got into the next train for B——, and 
went again to my quarters. 

There would be no mistake a second time ; I could not mistake my 
man then. ; 

Several days passed. No one seemed to notice me at the station ; for 
I only came down just as the trains were going, and was seldom dressed 
the same. 

One thing had annoyed me vastly ; the day I went up with the wrong 
man, the right man had gone to town whilst I was away ; but yet it 
could not be helped. 

Several days passed, but yet he didn’t come. On the fourth day he 
came up by the eleven train. He was in a first-class carriage, this time. 
I was got up “ Swell.” So I got into the same compartment with him, 
and had quite an agreeable chet before I got to London-bridge. _ 

I was certainly surprised when he got out of the train to see him call 
a cab, and get into it with a keeper. At once I concluded it was a false 
alarm ; but my duty was to follow him; and seeing a cabby who knew 
me close by, I jumped into it, and telling him to keep the other in sight, 
we were soon whirling wp Ad the Surrey side of the water. When he 
stopped to pay the gate at Waterloo, we were close on him. 

On—on—as fast as the cab can take him. We are close at his heels. 
Now he stops in Bond-street ; it is only his bootmaker’s. In five minutes 
we are off again, Another stoppage, in Oxford-street ; this time it is 
only his tailor’s. A longer stop here; but in ten minutes we are again 
on the road. 

Up Oxford-street, down the Edgeware-road, and swift as Hansoms can 
take us on towards Paddington—station, I thought. But no; threugh 
Bayswater, and down a narrow street, with no entrance at the other end. 
Now, my fine fellow, I thought, I have got you, after all this drive. 

He and the keeper both got out, and proceeded across a field to some 
nice-looking houses on the other side. 





“Not the slightest objection in life, for it’s the only thing to be got 





I, too, got out of my Hansom, went to the chased cab, and touched the 
cabman on the shoulder. 





“You Herz, Mr. Dacers?” 

“Where’s your fare gone, Tom?” I knew the cabman (we detectives 
know nearly every one in London), and had more than once helped him 
out of a sora I knew he wouldn’t say a word. 

“ Gone to Jem Nash, the dog-man, of course,” he said. 

I was outwitted now; for, to tell the truth, I had never thought of 
that. Nothing was left, however, but to sit quietly in my cab till he 
came out ; and long enough he kept me. 

Tn about an hour he appeared, and again we were on our way. 

. we his tailor’s; then to his bootmaker’s ; and on again to Lon- 
on- bridge. 

I went to the station with him, and saw him safe inside his own house, 
But it is no use to write more. For three weeks I followed him in this 
way—nine days in all; and never once did he do anything more out- 
rageous than on the first day. Ido not, for one moment, think that 
there was the slightest reason for attributing to him that of which he 
was accused, This may, however, be a warning to married men not to 
keep away from home too much, and spend their wives’ money in fancy 
dogs and sporting. 

did not like this kind of work, as Superintendent Smith had raid. 
If I have to trace a fellow who has committed murder, or robbed any 
one, I do it with pleasure, because I know I am benefiting society at 
large ; but to trace out a matter that may upset the peace of a whole 
family, I think is low, and beneath me. As Superintendent Smith said, 
“I dido’t like that kind of work. It wasn’t in my line.” 


———— 


SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN AND MR. WILSON, 
BY J. M. LUDLOW. 

A grave event has befalien India—-the gravest, I believe, in ita conse- 
quences, whether for good or evil, that has happened since the rebellion. 
A Governor, who promised to show himself the best that has ruled in 
that country since the days of Lord William Bentinck, whose trusted 
subordinate he was once, has been, through his own indiscretion, sud- 
denly recalled, and is believed to have anticipated that recall by reaig- 
nation. 

Through his own indiscretion. There is no blinking the fact. As 
Governor of Madras, Sir Charles Trevelyan was subordinate to the Coun- 
cil of the Governor-General of India, sitting at Calcutta. A finaacial 
scheme for all India had been put forth publicly, in a speech of great 
power, by a gentleman sent out from this country for the express pur- 
pose of taking charge of Indian finance, and a bill founded on that scheme 
had been introduced, with the sanction of the Governor-General, into the 
Legislative Council. Sir Charles Trevelyan, deeming that scheme and 
bill mischievous and fatal as respects the Presidency over which he was 
Governor, not only r trated against it, and drew up a scheme on 
wholy opposite principles, which he embodied in a minute, and which 
obtained the assent cf his colleagues, members of the Madras Council, 
but, without consulting them, without previous sanction from his official 
superiors, on his sole responsibility, sent that minute to the public press. 
Nor is it possible to deny that in the tone of the minute, as well as in 
the fact of its publication, there is much that is inconsistent with the re- 
quirements of public duty. 

Bat there is a discretion which may lose a country. There is an in- 
discretion which may save it. I believe that Sir Charies Trevelyan’s in- 
discretion was such. I need not say I am sure, had he not believed this, 
he never would have committed it. 

Let us look the factin the face. It is proposed to impose at once three 
absolutely new taxes upon from 150 to 180 millions of people. It is ad- 
mitted by the proposer that there are “absolutely no data upon which 
any reliable calculation can be made of their result.” 

say that the history of mankind affords no instance of such an 
experiment, carried out on such a scale. I say that it is perfectly im 
possible for me to conceive of its succeeding under such conditions. I 
say that the deepest gratitude is owing to the first man who comes for- 
ward and shows under what conditions, within what limits, it cannot suc- 
ceed, and therefore should not be tried. 

Now I do not wish to be misunderstood. Mr. Wilson left this country, 
not perhaps amid such a chorus of universal good opinion as the applause 
of farewell meetings and dinners might lead one to think, but still with 
the reputation of a very able, very hard-working, and very experienced 
financier. I think his scheme a very able one. I wish to see it tried, on 
a safe and limited scale. I hope it may succeed, so as eventually to be 
applicable on a larger one. Even were it to fail, I believe him to be en- 
titled to our very great gratitude for devising it. Anything more absurd, 
anything more wicked than our financial administration of India hitherto, 
it is impossible to conceive. We have so ruled a land of the utmost fer- 
tility, capable of producing everything under heaven, with a practical 
monopoly of growth as respects several articles in great demand, teem- 
ing with a docile and industrious population, as to have a deficit in 
thirty-three years out of the last forty six (1814—1860.) a surplus only 
in thirteen, the net total deficit amounting to nearly sixty-four millions. 
Mr. Wilson comes, and says: This shall be no longer. All thanks to 
him for so doing. He says: I willdo no further towards sapping the 
productive powers of the country at their very root by adding to the 
weight of the land-tax. I will tax production in its fruits, and consump- 
tion in its enjoyments. Right again, most right. But when he comes 
to the specific measures for applying these principles—a tax on incomes, 
a licence-duty for trades, a duty on tobacco—then the whole question of 
specific merit is opened us as to every one of these taxes, and the applica- 
tion of every one, and the figure of every one. A tax may be admirable 
as respects ten millions of people, detestable as respects the ten next 
millions, their neighbours. Admit if you like—and I sincerely trust it 
is 80—that Mr. Wilson’s taxes are perfectly adapted for Northern India, 
which he has seen, what possible ground can there be for supposing that 
they are saually adapted to Central and Southern India, which he has 
not seen 

Let us test this by a comparison. In the year 2060, North American 
conquerors have established their dominion over the whole of Europe, 
minus part of Russia, a few small European states remaining here and 
there as their tributaries, but all the present distinctions of race, lan- 
guage, habits, religion, remaining the same, and the relation between 
conquerors and conquered being complicated by the fact that the former 
are Mormonites, whose creed is abhorrent to European nations. They 
have not shown themselves able financiers; the surplus revenues of every 
most flourishing state have mostly vanished upon its annexation ; 
yearly deficits have beer, for a length of time, the rule. After a dan- 
gerous rebellion, a shrewd Yankee is sent from Connecticut to set the 
finances of America’s European empire straight. He takes a rapid run 
via Southampton and London, through Belgium and North Germany, re- 
turns to Hamburg, the capital of the empire, and three months after arri- 
val, puts forth 9 new budget, imposing three spick and span new taxes 
on the whole population, from the North Cape to Gibraltar, averring 
beforeband that be cannot ealculate what they will bring in. Where- 
upon, a subordinate official, of very great European as well as American 
experience, who only rules over France, Spain, and Portugal, gets up 
says: “ Your scheme won’t do in any way for the countries under my 
charge ; I undertake for them to restore the balance between income and 
expenditure.” Now, judging of the twenty-first century by the lights of 
the nineteenth, should not we hold that both might be quite right within 
the sphere of their own experience ; but the shrewd Yankee most pro- 
bably quite wrong in attempting to tax France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Hungary, half Germany, half the British Isles, not to 
speak of the Scandinavian countries, from his three months’ experience 
of Southern England, Belgium, and half Germany? Why do we not see 
that what would be folly in the twenty-first century is folly in the 
nineteenth ? 

I believe, for my own part, Sir Charles Trevelyan had thoroughly cal- 
culated the cost of his own indiscretion. I believe he thought, and 
thought rightly, that the only appeal against the monstrous folly of 
Calcutta centralization which could save the country committed to his 
charge, ley to public opinion. I believe that, to make that appeal, he 
voluntarily sacrificed, not place and power alone, which he could well 
afford, but reputation. I believe that the true answer to that appeal on 
the part of his ultimate superiors in this country would have been—not 
to recall him, as they have done; not to send him to Calcutta, as Mr. 
Danby Seymour foolishly advised—but to have hurried a bill through 
both houses, declaring the Madras Presidency, for a twelvemonth at first, 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Council in India, and to have cast 
upon Sir Charles the full responsibility of making good his own pledges ; 
or, better still, to have authorized him by despatch to act upon those 
principles, and then to have come before Parliament with a bill of indem- 
nity for themselves and for him. 

For, if we will look into the heart of the matter, which Mr. Bright 
alone has done hitherto, the fault of all this lies in the insane concentra- 
tion of power in the Caleutta Council. 

‘If any one were to put before us the problem: How are 180 millions 
of people, speaking twenty or thirty different languages, following four 
different religions (themseives split up into innumerable sects), varyi 
almost ad infinitum in race, colour, customs, modes of life, thought, 
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feeling, to be governed by 100,000 men of another race, colour, and reli- 
and of striking! diferent customs, modes of thought and feeling, 
= all the rest Pal sup) the very last solution which would occur 
~ ¢o any one would be this: You shall establish a legislative and adminis- 


trative body at one extremity of the country, which shall have supreme 
control over the whole, so that there shall be, as far as possible, one law, 
one police, one system of government taxation, affecting the whole of 
these 180 millions of men, and reducing them, as far as the dominant 
100,000 can succeed in doing so, to unity and nationality. Now this is 

recisely the task which England has set before herself in governing In- 
cia. One might bave thought that the late rebellion would have roused 
her fo a sense of the mischiefs attending its fulfilment ; since that rebel- 
lion was only put down by means of such remnants of local autonomy as 
still subsist in our military organizations, whereby the native armies of 
Bombay and Madras were rendered available to subdue the rebellious 
native army of Bengal; or by means of such temporary autonomy as 
was allowed to Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab, and was exercised on @ 
smaller scale, in fact, in a hundred a ye localities, by every indivi- 
dual English official who was not carried away by the flood. Yet the 
lesson seems to have been utterly thrown away, and our whole empire is 
to be staked on the cast of a die, since Mr. Wilson himself practically 
admits that his three new taxes amount to no more. — ' 

It is not indeed four independent governments which India wants, but 
twenty or thirty—to be entirely self-ruled within, with power to federate 
for economical purposes, but with no other subordination except direct 
to the mother-country. Possibly, the power of making peace and war 
might be vested in a supreme governor-general ; but since India is no 
farther from us now in point of time than were the West Indies thirty 
years ago, it seems difficult to believe that even this can be strictly ne- 
ceasary ; indeed balf our Indian wars ere this, I suspect, would have 
been saved by the absence of such a power. I believe it is impossible 
to calculate the wondrous development of local activity and life which 
such a decentralization would call out; the vigour of root which Euro- 
pean intellect might then show forth, etriking deep into a soil which it 
now only languidly trails over, in the constant expectation of being 
transplanted from high to low, from bleak to suuny, from clay to sand ; 
the improved processes of government which emulation would then rea- 
lize. I believe that Sir Charles Trevelyan’s self-sacrifice will bear its 
fruits ; that Indian centralization will reel and crumble beneath the 
very weight of his fall ; that men will nolonger be satisfied with a mock 
uniformity of rule, which requires, for the success of its experiments, 
that such a man should be driven from his post. The autonomy of the 
Presidencies is the least result which I expect from his indiscretion. 
God grant that it may not have to realize itself through the preliminary 
process of a rebellion, in precisely that portion of India which passed 
almost scatheless through the last! 

This is not the time to discuss, in their application to India, the three 
great methods of equalizing income and expenditure—reduction of ex- 
penditure ; increased taxation ; or increased expenditure for reproduc- 
tive purposes. I have confined myself hitherto simply to one point— 
the utter absurdity of supposing that an entirely new system of taxation 
can be enforced all at once throughout all India. I do not wish to com- 
plicate with details that simple point, self-evident when once perceived, 
only not perceived, I venture to think, through that political short sight 
which renders some men actually incapable of perceiving things on ac- 
count of their very evidence—just as, I take it, the limited vision of the 
mole renders it incapable of realising the bulk of the elephant. With 
the highest admiration for Sir Charles Trevelyan’s character, I am far 
from approving of many of his acts since his assumption of the govern- 
ment of Madras ; his conduct towards one great Indian family in parti- 
cular—to judge from a recent pamphlet by Mr. J. B. Norton—paiufully 
recalls old Leadenhall Street officialism. But I am bound to say chat, 
as respects this financial scheme, even in matters of detail, there is 
strong reason to think that Sir Charles Trevelyan is, for Madras, right 
altogether. A landowner in his own Presidency writes thus (15th 
March), knowing us yet only Mr. Wilson’s scheme, and not Sir Charles’s 

opposition to it :— 

“ You will have read Wilson’s great speech....Its delivery will mark 
an Indian epoch ; but his scheme of native taxation is another affair. I 
hope that will not also mark an epoch. I go thoroughly along with the 
principles, adopt every one of them where practicable ; bat how can they 
be practicable in Madras, where the European collectors and assistants 
are the sole reliable instruments in each province for assessing the licence 
and income tax? Trast the duty to the amlahs, and see if the natives 
will pay. In Madras, the artizaus and small shopkeepers are, as a rule, 
too poor to pay. Wilson has planned an admirable machine, and has to 
learn that he is without the power of setting it in motion.” 

Again, as to Sir Charles’s undertaking to meet expenditure by re- 
trenchment, I can only add that an Indian officer of great experience 
in military administration in Bombay, and as free from rathness by 
temperament as he is by age, has expressed to me the confident belief 
that the thing is perfectly feasible—not in Madras, about which he knows 
little, and Sir Charles may be fairly supposed to know much—but in 
Bombay, which, it has been publicly stated, has never yet paid its own 
expenses. f 

If it be asked, Why should Mr. Wilson’s taxes be good for Northern 
India, bad for Southern? the answer should be quite sufficient, For the 
fame reason that taxes or charges which suit England do not suit France, 
and vice versi—so that octroi duties would drive Englishmen to rebellion, 
as turnpike tolls would Frenchmen— so that we could as little bear a 
tobacco monopoly as France an income-tax. But for those who know 
anything of Indian history, the answer is plainer still. Northern India 
has capital ; Southern, with a few exceptions, has not. The Madras Pre- 
sidency,—though now, thank God, rapidly recovering under a milder 
system,—has for half a century been drained by the force-pump of ryot- 
war, or annual, settlements of the land revenue, except in those few dis- 
tricts formerly attached to Bengal, where a permanent settlement has 
been allowed to subsist. These being accepted,—unless at her capital, 
in the persons of a few native chieftains exceptionally treated, and in 
those of her money-lenders, she has no taxable incomes. Still less, as 
the above-quoted letter indicates, has she trades which would bear a 
license-duty. The reverse is the case in Bengal, where the permanent 
settlement bas favoured the accumulation of capital—in the northern 
provinces, where a third system of land revenue has at least not wholly 
destroyed it. Let a few years pass, and out of her now accruing income 
Madras will have accumulated capital sufficient to bear Mr. Wilson’s 
burthens. At present, they would stop the very power of accumu- 
lation, and thus run counter to the very principles of his own budget. 

A singular want of judgment, it may be observed, has hitherto at- 
tended the recall of India’s governors. Such a punishment, or its equi- 
valent, has invariably reached those who were among her ablest and 
best. Lord Macariney lost the governor-generalship because he would 
not take it without the power of overruling his couscil, which was 
straightway granted to his successor. Lord Wellesley was worried out of 
office by the * ignominious tyranny of Leadenhall Street.” Lord William 
Bentinck was recalled from Madras for not having prevented a plot 
which never existed. Sir Charles Metcalf was not suffered to retain per- 
manently the governor-generalship. Lord Ellenborough was recalled, 
after saving an empire which Lord Auckland had done his best to lose. 
He lost office in the Board of Control for writing a despatch which, as 
we know now from Mr. Russell’s Diary, embodied the universal feeling 
of all on the spot who were qualified to judge ; the spirit of which was, 
in practice, carried out from the first out of sheer necessity, and has even- 
tually received the most signal homage through the acts of Lord Canning 
himeelf. Sir Charles Trevelyan now adds his name to the noble list of 
India’s luckless ones. He may well be proud of his company. 


-_—— 
THE LORDS AND THE COMMONS. 


We have not room to-day for any portion of the Report referred to in 
the following article, from the Times ; this article, however, will give the 
reader all necessary information concerning the chief points of the Re- 
port :— 

The British Constitution is built up of precedents. This is its great 
beauty in the eyes of writers upon government. This is, in the opinion 
of philosophical inquirers, the secret of its stability. In other countries 
when a hitch occurs in the working of the State the whole machine is 
thrown out of gear, citizens turn out into the streets, barricades spring 
up, blood runs rife in the kennels, and a revolution is consummated. 
In England, when a difficulty happens, grave men meet and search, not 
for arms, but for precedents. It has been so with us from all time. 
You will find this cistom even in the old chronicles ; you will see it ac- 
tive in the reign of Richard II. When we last changed our ruling dy- 
nasty the debates were all of the driest and most technical character. 
All oar hictory is a cautious onward course from one steppingstone to 
another, and all those steppingstones are precedents. Passions vary 
with the time, violence passes away, and leaves nothing bebind it but s 
tendency to reaction ; but when we calmy aud patiently dig where we 


suspect some old constitutional landmark to lie buried, and find it and 
raise it up and renovate it, it remains as a bound stone respectable 
from its age and safe in the common recognition of the nation. They 
say this habit has been the salvation of our liberties. Whether this be 
so or not, it is our habit, and we are not now departing from it. 183; 

When the Lords intimated their intention to reject the Paper Duties 
Repeal Bill, people generally were a little startled. We had alla ge- 
neral knowledge that the granting of taxes is entirely the province of 
the Commons, and the impression was strong that between imposing a 
tax and preventing the removal of @ tax the distinction ‘is little more 
than technical. As to the special matter in question, the public thought 
that the Lords, if they had the discretion, had exercised it favourably to 
the,interests of the country ; and the event has abundantly proved that 
the public was right in that opinion ; but the constitutional jealousy re- 
mained. Any danger to the balance of the Constitution, any confusion 
in the sphere of action of the Three Estates, is of infinitely greater im- 
portance than a mere financial arrangement. At the instance, therefore, 
of the Government, whose measure had been rejected, the House of Com- 
mons at once deputed to a Committee the task of searching for prece- 
dents. They were instructed to look back and ascertain whether in this 
act the Lords had done anything which they had not been accustomed to 
do upon previous similar occasions. 

2 This Committee has now made its Report, and all the archives of Par- 
liament, go far as they bear upon the question upon which we desire in- 
formation, lie open before us. Asa history of the constitutional practice 
of granting Supplies, and of the rules which regulate the action of the 
two Chambers in dealing with these questions, it is a very valuable docu- 
ment; but we think the public will be disappointed at the very small 
amount of authority which the industry of the Committee, aided by the 
facilities for reference possessed by the officers of the House, has been 
able to bring together on the question immediately in hand. Commenc- 
ing their search with the year 1628, which is the year in which the pre- 
sent form of granting Supplies was practically established, and the 
preamble now in use was settled under the eye of those great lawyers 
Coke, Glanville, and Selden, the Committee proceed to adduce instances 
whereia it was distinctly laid down that the office of the Commons is to 
grant, and that of the Lords is to assent. They quote the declaration of 
the Lords at a Conference held in 1640, that ‘ My Lords would not med- 
dle with matters of subsidy, which belong naturally and properly to you 
—no, not to give you advice therein ;” and they show the establishment 
of the practice of returning the Supply Act to the House of Commons in 
order that, having been assented to by the Lords, it may be presented 
for the Royal assent by the Speaker. 

All this is plain sailing. So, also, is the practice of the Commons when 
the Lords amend a Supply or Tax Bill. Tbheinstancesin which the Com- 
mons have refused to entertain such amendmedts will not greatly further 
us in our inquiries as to the exact limits of the constitutional province 
of Lords and Commons in the case before us. The only precedent under 
this heading cited by the Committee which bears at all upon the present 
inquiry is a warning given by the Commons to the Lords in 1678. “The 
Commons, therefore, leave the Bills and the amendments with your Lord- 
ships, together with the ill consequences that attend the not passing this 
Bill.” We have now got half way through this Report without finding any- 
thing to our immediate purpose. The heading “ Practice of the Commons, 
when the Lords do not pass the Bill,’? seems to promise something of 
more interest. The result, however, is still disappointment. Out of five 
precedents three are rather cases of amending than of rejecting, and all 
we learn is that in 1708 the Lords rejected a Supply Bill to lay a duty 
upon foreign woollens, and that in 1752 a Bill to fix a licence-tax upon 
brokers was lost upon a prorogation. 

None of theee precedents touch the present point, which is the rejection 
of a Bill for repealing a tax. It is not until we arrive at the last, and 
almost the shortest heading in the Report, that we find gathered in a 
bunch all the precedents which are of the least value for the object for 
which the search was commenced. We are by no means complaining of 
the Committee, for we think they have done quite right in bringing to- 
gether a complete set of precedents, going into the whole subject, and 
informing the mind of the reader upon all the collateral points; but, as 
this long Report is not likely to be thoroughly read, we are doing our 
readers a service in directing attention at once to the only part which 
is of direct relevancy. It appears, then, that in 1714 the Lords rejected 
a Bill for relieving merchants from part of the duties due on tobacco 
and wine; and that in the next year the same Bill was sent up again, 
and was again rejected. In 1767 a Bill to allow free importation of— 
that is to suspend or repeal the duties upon—salted meat and butter 
was postponed to a day after the prorogation. In 1781 a Bill for reduc- 
ing the duties on salt used for manure was, in like manner, defeated by 
postponement. There are several other precedents which go toa similar 
extent. The most important, however, is the rejection by postponement 
of a Supply Act founded upon a resolution of the whole House repealing 
the existing coal duties, and granting other duties in lieu thereof. The 
loss of this Bill occurred in 1808. This is all that can be dug up. It is 
not much, but so far as it goes it proves that the usage has been uniform, 
that the Lords have never been allowed to originate, and never allowed 
to amend, any Bill imposing or repealing a tax; but that whenever 
they have chosen to reject such a Bill the Commons have submitted to 
the rejection, satisfied with, in one instance, fixing upon the Lords “ the 
ill consequences that attend the non-passing of the Bill.” 

The Committee produce these precedents, but offer no recommenda- 
tion upon them. We do not see how they could have done otherwise, 
now that the nature of these precedents is apparent. There is nothing 
in them upon which a recommendation of any course of action by the 
House of Commons could be founded. They have discovered cases 
wherein the Lords have rejected Bills which went to repeal duties ; al- 
though, perhaps, none of these cases seem in distinctness to come quite 
up to the case which has now occurred ; but they have found no prece- 
dent of any action taken by the House of Commons upon any one of these 
rejections. The precedents, such as they are, are all in favour of doing 
nothing. If the Commons were to again send up the Bill, there is a pre- 
cedent for the Lords a second time rejecting the Bill. If, as Mr. Collier 
proposes, the Commons should make a protest against the Lords not 
having passed the Bill they sent up, the Lords might very reasonably re- 
ply that the encroachment was all on the part of the Commons, who had 
made a claim not only justified by no precedent, but contrary to all pre- 
cedent. It is plain that the Committee, as a Committee of Precedents, had 
not the materials for advising any course of action. They are rather in 
the position of Balaam. They were seat out to find curses, and nothiag 
but blessings will come up. This Report only proves that, so far as the 
law of Parliament appears in the action of the two Houses, the Lords 
really bave with them the constitutional discretion which they have just 
exercised. 

—_—— 


THE REVIEW FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 


The organ of the liberal Catholic party in France, the Ami de la Relig- 
ion, publishes, from its own correspondent in London, the following ac- 
count of the review in Hyde Park :— 

“Tan assure you that the grand demonstration which all London 
went to see in Hyde Park on Saturday last surpassed by much in its sim- 
plicity all the reviews which I have seen. You will smile, no doubt, ac- 
customed as you are to the enormous masses and to the complicated evo- 
lutions of the Camp of Chalons or of the Champ du Mars, at hearing me 
thus speak of some simple manceuvres executed by 20,000 young men 
who were never engaged in action, and who have been drilled for scarce- 
ly afew months. Nevertheless, I maintain that it was a grand sight as 
regards everything which constitutes the real greatuess of the soldier. 
In my opinion, it was a fine contrast to all ordinary reviews, because 
there was nothing prepared or nothing theatrical in it—because every- 
thing was real and solid. The physical strength of these men, their 
instruction and general character—the variety of social position existing 
in their ranks, and which could be recognised at a glance—the rapidity 
with which, thanks to their devoteduess and their address, they were en- 
abled to attain so high a degree of discipline ; in fine, the abseuce of all 
ostentation—of all tinsel in their uniforms—all contributed to give this 
scene its true signification. In a word, the force composed of Volunteers 
isareal army. You kuow the idea we form of the soldier-citizeu exem- 
plified in John Gilpin. 

“T went to the Park, therefore, convinced that I should see more than 
one of these corpulent individuals so common among a nation of shop- 
keepers. Well, no—these 20,000 Volunteers, who represent truly, I be- 
lieve, the 120,000 Volunteers of England and Scotland, present physi- 
cally as well as morally the finest specimens that can be imagined of the 
British race. With respect to size, muscular strength, and instruction, 
they have a far superior appearance to our regular army, and the reason 
is very simple. Our army is formed rather of the scum than of the élite 
of our society. In the Volunteers, on the contrary, figure all the vigour, 
all the really virile force of Great Britain. I do not believe that in any 
other country could be found such an assemblage of 20,000 men belong- 





ing to the rank, industry, and wealth of the country, and, above all, they 
are inspired by the fanaticism of liberty. You may well believe that I 








. 
do not pretend to describe the 60 or 70 divisions which form this force at 
the same time heterogeneous and homogeneous. They came there from 
every quarter of this immense city, or were brought from its environs by 
the thousand and one railways. Thus there were the Scotchmen of Lon- 
don, the Irishmen of London, the Welshmen of London. The lawyers’ 
corps represented the Enfants du Diable, Next came the corps of public 
functionaries, and the brigade of the city, composed of young merchants 
and stockbrokers, All these divisons had never previously manceuvred 
together. You know the locality and how difficult it is even for regular 
troops to deboucher from Hyde Park ; well, all was accomplished with the 
most perfect regularity. It is the opinion of more competent judges 
_ oo that one-third at least of these Volunteers are equal to the 
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“The others could not compete in manceuvres with our regulars, but 
they are efficient as light infantry. Some of these corps are unique in 
their kind, and among others the Dake of Manchester’s mounted rifle- 
men. Figure to yourself 200 young Englishmen mounted on hunters 
each of the value of from 2,000 to 3,000 francs. All accustomed to take 
at a gallop the high edges and widest ditches in Leicestershire. For 
my part, I never sasach cavalry. Next came what are called here the 
Volunteers of the Giard—all noblemen, and every man six feet high. 
Your Cent Gardes are decidedly fine men, but they are not to be com- 
pared with these giants. As to the City of London Artillery, nobody 
could distinguish them when manceuvring from a regiment of artillery 
of the Line. They have had time to form themselves, and to develope 
that energy and instraction which render them superior to the majority 
of our soldiers. The young Englishman, whose greatest enjoyment is to 
hunt for the season at Melton—to stalk deer in Scotland—to walk ten 
leagues a-day in the south of France, or to sail in his yacht to encounter 
the stiff breezes in the Channel, embraces in himself the stuff for a good 
soldier. He is an excellent shot—his constitution is of the strongest 
he loves order and cleanliness. Place a uniform on his back, and ina 
short time he will have been perfectly drilled. Such are the elements of 
which the English Volunteers are composed, and when one recollects 
their signification one cannot be astonished that Queen Victoria felt 
proud in seeing them defile before her Royal standard.” > ~: 

ee 
VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES TO CANADA. 

His Royal Highness, says the Times, will start from Devonport on 12th 
July, in H. M. steamer Hero, which will be accompanied by two other 
steamers. The Prince will be attended by the Duke of Newcastle, Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies ; the Earl of St. Ge:mans, Lord Steward 
of Her Majesty’s household, and by his Royal Highuess’ Governor, the 
Equerries in waiting, and Dr. Auckland, the palace physician. Mr. Ea- 
glehart, private secretary to the Duke of Newcastle, will accompany his 
Grace. The Prince of Wales will first land at St. Johns, N. F., thence 
visit Nova Scotia, and thence proceed to visit New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward's Islaud, and will reach Quebec by the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence. He may be expected at Montreal about the 23d of August, and 
the opening of the Victoria Bridge will take place a few days later. 
The Prince will represent her Majesty upon the important occasion, and 
will hold levees and will receive addresses in the capitals of the different 
Colonies. It is intended that the Prince should visit the principal towns 
in both the Canadian Provinces. 

On his return from the Western States he will drop his royal state and 
assume the title of Lord Renfrew. He will visit some of the most impor- 
tant and interesting localities of the United States. President Buchanan 
having, in an autograph letter to the Queen, expressed bis personal de- 
sire to receive the Prince at Washington, the Prince will pay him a visit 
in that city. The Prince has also accepted an invitation from the City 
of New York. His Royal Highness may be expected back in England 
about the middle of October. 

The following letter has been received by the Mayor of New York, in 
reply to his invitation to the Prince of Wales to visit the City of New 
York, in pursuance of the resolution of the Common Council : 

To his Excellency, Fernando Wood, Mayor of New York. 

The undersigned, her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has the honour to acknowledge a commuuication addressed to 
him by Mr. Dallas, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States, containing a resolution expressive of the wish of the 
Municipality of New York, and of its important and wealthy community, 
to receive a visit from his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on the 
occasion of his Royal Highness’s presence ,in the colonial possessions of 
her Majesty. The undersigned having laid these documents before her 
Majesty and the Prince of Wales, is commanded by them to express to 
Mr. Dallas the high sense which they entertain of the importance of 
strengthening, by every means, the relations of friendship and regard 
which bind this country to the United States of America. 

When, therefore, the public duties for the performance of which the 
Prince undertakes the voyage across the Altantic to her Majesty’s North 
American colonies shall be concluded, both the consideration above re- 
ferred to, and the natural desire on the part of the Prince to visit some 
of the institutions, and some of the most prominent objects of interest in 
the United States, will prompt his Roya! Highness on his return from the 
Upper Province of Canada, to direct his route through a portion of that 
great country ; and that route will include a visit to the important City 
of New York. The time allowed for this journey, will, however, under 
all circumstances, be necessarily very limited, and it will be consequent- 
ly out of the power of his Royal Highness to make a prolonged stay. 

His Royal Highness will on leaving the British soil lay aside all Royal 
state, and exchange his title, as he has done on former journeys to foreign 
countries, for that of Lord Renfrew. While thus dispensing with any 
ceremony which might be inconvenient tc the communities which he 
hopes to visit, he trusts to be enabled as a private gentleman to employ 
the small amount of time at his disposal in the study of the most interest- 


ing objects in the United States, and of the ordinary life of the American ~ 


eople. 

, The undersigned is directed to request that Mr. Dallas will communi- 
cate to his Excellency Fernando Wood, the expression of the satisfaction 
felt by the Prince of Wales, upon receiving the resolution of the Munici- 
pality of New York, and of bis hope that toward the latter end of Sep- 
tember he may be enabled to pay a visit to the city they represent, and 
to the mercantile community who have given to him so welcome a testi- 
mogy of their friendly regard. 

e undersigned requests Mr. Dallas to accept the assurance of his 
highest consideration. RUSSELL. 

Foreign Office, June 21, 1860. 

G. M. Dallas, Esq. 


The following is the correspondence between the President and the 
Queen : 
PRESIDENT BUCHANAN TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 
To Her Majesty Queen Victoria :— 

I have learned from the public journals that the Prince of Wales is 
about to visit your Majesty’s North American dominions. Should it be 
the intention of His Royal Highness to extend his visit to the United 
States, I need not say how happy I should be to give him a cordial wel- 
come to Washington, You may be well assured that everywhere in this 
country he will be greeted by the American people in such a manner as 
cannot fail to prove gratifying to your Majesty. In this they will mani- 
fest their deep sense of your domestic virtues as well their convictions of 
your merits as @ wise, patriotic, and constitutional sovereign. Your 
Majesty’s most obedient servant, James BucuaNnan, 

Washington, June 4, 1860. 
QUEEN VICTORIA TO PRESIDENT BUCHANAN. 


Buckingham Palace, June 22, 1860, 

My Good Friend :— 

I have been much gratified at the feelings which prompted you to write 
to me, inviting the Prince of Wales to come to Washington, He intends 
to return from Canada through the United States, and it will give him 
great pleasure to have an opportunity of testifying to you in person 
that these feelings are fully reciprocated by him. He will thus be able, 
at the same time, to mark the respect which he entertains for the Chief 
Magistrate of a great and friendly State and kindred nation. 

The Prince of Wales will drop all royal state on leaving my dominions, 
and travel under the name of Lord Renfrew, as he has done when travel- 
ling on the continent of Europe. 

The Prince Consort wishes to be kindly remembered to you. I remain 
ever your good friend, Victoria, R. 

—— 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 


The Review of last Saturday proved much more than the mere steadi- 
ness and precision with which the Volunteers there assembled had learned 
to play their part as soldiers. The country at large, and the army to the 
full as much as any other class, had shown, from the first, a generous 
faith in the Volunteer movement; but the anticipations of the most san- 
guine must have been more than realized, by the memorable display in 





which the military ardour of men of every rank has found expression 
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little scope was afford 
ney in its most important forms ; 
especially difficult for Volunteers to ps 
precisely those whieh the gems of last Saturday was calculated to 
© one has ever doubted that for iutelligence and courage a 
Volunteer army, mainly drawn from the sturdy middle classes of Eag- 
land, may be relied on as equal to any the world. The only 
uestion to be solved was, whether, with the limited opportunities in 
power, the Volunteers could acquire the mechanical precision and 
tual steadiness without which intelligence and bravery might be 
displayed to little purpose. The performance of the various corps which 
were assembled on Saturday has given a really triumphant auswer to 
doubts of this kind, which those who best know what military training is 
would have had the strongest @ priori grouads for entertainiag. 
It may seem, as in fact it is, a very small part of a soldier’s duty to 
learn to march with the firm step and perfect order for which many of 
the Volunteer regiments were conspicuous. But every soldier knows 


that this one simple performance affords an unerring test of the patience 
- assiduity with which the least attractive details of military training 
ve been 


tised. The recruit who has been brought up to this point 
is very pak ew converted into a thorough soldier ; and even though the 
fact were not notorious that the more complicated evolutions have been 
at least equally well practised, Volunteers who have learned to submit 
to the somewhat tedious drudgery by which alone the proficiency they 
have acquired could have been attained, might be safely relied on not to 
fail in the less monotonous parts of their drill, where their superior in- 


telligence gives them a marked advantage over the recruits of the rega- 
lar army.— Saturday Review. 
ee 
SONNET. 


No pause, no stay—a glorious hour and more, 
And that loud-clashing music is not dumb, 
For still the thick battalions come and come, 
As though all Eogland the long pent-up store 
Of her deliberate valour would outpour, 
Not flaunting in war’s trappings, rich and gay, 
Bat all in sober green and working gray, 
O, Lady of the Land! thy feet before. 
High beats thine heart, the Lady of a land 
Which breeds such men, and theirs beats proud and high, 
Who only, with step statelier and more grand, 
Would move beneath thy recompensing eye ; 
Moving, if that day came, to make reply 
On some great field to duty’s last demand. 
June 23. R. C. T. 
oe 
Editorial Loungings. 

Promises must be kept ; though I scarcely know why I was so rash, in 
my last communication, as to undertake retracing my recent steps all 
the way back to Munich. Writing from Geneva, the distance is im- 
mense; and were I to imitate the style of the imitators of Charles 
Dickens, over what a wearisome course should I carry the reader! The 
manner of those writers used to be—perbaps it is now, but periodicals 
don’t fall in my way—something after this fashion, under the circum- 
stances. At least I was wont to be struck with their fantasies of gram- 
mar and punctuation, which it will suit me at the moment to adopt, in 
taking the very patient reader back from Geneva to Munich. 

Consider yourself started then, O long-sufferer! Back by the shores of 
the placid Leman. Back by Chillon’s chanted (not enchanted) Castle, 
and the little island of the three tall trees, Back by the long Valley of 
Rhone, now travelled up to Sion by a railroad, with glances at the latera) 
vallies that lead over the Gemmi and up to Zermatt respectively, lo- 
calities connected with past or prospective mountaineering. Back 
across the wild pass of the Simplon. Back to the costly caprices of the 
Isola Bella on the Lago Maggiore. Back by Lugano to Como, with di- 
gressions to sundry exquisite villas on the Lake of the latter name, and 
* historical souvenirs suggested thereby, ranging from the days of the 
elder Pliny to those of Caroline consort of George 1V. Back to Milan. 
Back to the minaretted and pinnacled roof of its glorious cathedral. 
Back to Giotto’s Chapel at Padua, whose frescoes have been made fami- 
liar to art-students of the whole Anglo-American race, by the pious care 
of the London Arundel! Society. Back to Venice, with many a quota- 
tion touching “ the salt sea weed” that “clings to the marble of her 


palaces.” Back to Verona, with a salutation en passant to the “ Two Gen- 
tlemen,” and perhaps a critical discussion on the genuineness of the stone 
watering-trough shown as Juliet’s sarcophagus. Back, by the pic- 
turesque Tyrol, to Innsbruck, with its grand monument to the memory 
of the Emperor Maximilian I., one of the finest things of the kind in Eu- 
rope, and of which one is at a loss whether to admire more the twenty- 
eight colossal bronzes of “worthy” knights, kings, printes, and prin- 
cesses, or the twenty-four bas-reliefs in marble, sculptured around 
Maximilian’s tomb, aud commemorating the leading eveats of his life, 

Behold us then arrived, by this ungrammatical paragraph, at the mo- 
dern German Athens, WhatamItosay aboutit? Frankly, it disap- 
pointed me asa whole, though it furnishes undoubtedly a most interesting 
example of the results attending a royal attempt to dispense with Time 
as an artistic agent. But to fill streets with copies of medieval architec- 
ture is not to produce the effect which strikes one, where the originals 
are mellowed by age and hallowed by association. There is a certain 
suitableness of decoration—not easily defined beforehand, but recognised 
immediately by the eye where it exists—which seems to me to be want- 
ing at Munich. The new streets are too broad and too grand. bes" is 
said of Washington is applicable, as to its distances. Local natiohal 
characteristics are absent from the design. It is as though you walked 
through a collection of modelled copies. 

Nor are the individual attractions of Munich, in the matter of Art, so 
superior to those of other cities as they are sometimes represented to be. 
The famous Glyptothek is one of the most beautifully planned buildings 
in the world, for the exhibition of antique sculptures. But the contents 
are not first-rate or numerous in proportion ; while the gaudily deco- 
rated ceilings in certain of the compartments are, to my mind, in very 
questionable taste. So with the Pinacothek. It is universally allowed 
to surpass all extant picture-galleries in convenience for arrangement 
and for lighting. But, apart from its wealth in the old German masters, 
it has both rivals and superiors elsewhere. Thus also with the modern 
frescoes and encaustics, the boast of Munich. They are of most unequal 
merit—those at least in the Royal Palace. The Niebelungenlied, for 
instance, is illustrated by Julius Schnorr and others in varied colours 
and monochrome, boldly, brilliantly, successfully. This is in the Queen’s 
apartments. The poor King, on the contrary, will have to put up with 
selections from the Odyssey on the walls of his private rooms, which—no 
matter who painted or is painting them—are no better than our own 
caricatures in this style, daubed in our new Houses of Parliament. Of 
course, I recoguise the great merits of Kaulbacb, Cornelius, Hess, and 
Schwantbaler, the sculptor, whose designs are in several places adopted 
and painted. Their works are too trequent, their successes too obvious, 
to be overlooked. Only, I repeat, a lapse into mediocrity is less toler- 
able when one meets it in this enduring form, than when limned on move- 
able canvas. . 

Am I lakewarm or unjust about Munich? I hope not; nay, I declare 
that there are some things enjoyable beyond measure there, and there 
alone. In the first place, it is there only that you can comprehend the exu- 
berance of Rubens’ gevius, You may have thought of his versatility and 

roductiveness, as seen in Paris and in a score of other places, Groan- 

ng as we all do, over his coarseness, you may have recognised elsewhere 
his originality and vigour and correctuess aud harmony of tints. But to 
see him in the Pinacotbek of Manich, in his four several versions or va- 
riations of and from the Last Judgment, is to reveal in him a grandeur, 
an imagination, a power, which stamp him as a master indeed. If you 
have not seer Rubevs at Munich, believe me you cannot do him justice. 

Then there is one perfect success among the many architectural aspi- 
rations or I should rather say imitations—adopted by the late King, of 
which I would speak with unreserved admiration. This is the new 
Chapel, in or adjoining the new Palace, called, I think, the Allerheiligen 
Kapelle. I do not kuow hew it appears outside—in fact, I doubt 
whether the outside be not lost in the surrounding buildings. But the 
juterior is a most felicitous revival of a Byzantine church, such as date 


painted on a ground-work of ; but the parts fitting, the forms and 
colours harmonising ; the oe sat os ; into it, as you stand there alone, 
you would scarcely be surprised to see a procession streaming, clad in 
the babiliments, knightly and priestly, of long ago. 

Totally different in kind, but charming inits way, and a most desira- 
ble acquisition for those who make a lengthened sojourn, is the park 
termed the English Garden. It is about four miles in length, by halfa 
mile in breadth, and laid out in consummate taste, though it may lack 
the magnificence of Windsor Forest and the spruce daintiness of the 
Bois de Boulogne. It is the evening drive for the rich, the walk for the 


r. 
Add to these items Schwanthaler’s Museum, wherein are preserved 
the plaster casts of his many great works, and also Kaulbach’s mighty 
picture of the “ Fall of Jerusalem,” whereon it were needless to dilate, 
and you perceive that my favourable impressions of Munich belong to it 
in parts—rather than asa whole. My memory does not tell the same 
story of Nuremberg. 
And so I come back to Geneva, a poor place for picking up gossip, 

ially when the weather is too hot for lounging. It is no news to 
tell you that the Genevese, and the Swiss through all the Cantons, are 
still worried about Northern Savoy, and still hope some redress from the 
Congress that is about to assemble. In what shape it may come, I can- 
not guess; but I am sure that if the great Emperor visit Geneva on his 
return from Savoy, as his intention so to do is ramoured here to-day, he 
will meet with no better success in allaying the = antipathy 
against him, than attended his late trip to Baden. It is now long since 
I predicted that he was in a fair way to be considered a scourge and a 
nuisance by Europe at large. Has not that position been achieved? Is 
there a public man living, so universally mistrusted, alike by absolutist, 
liberal, capitalist, sovereign, statesman, philosopher, philanthropist ? 
I enclose for the entertainment of the reader one of the very funniest 
political articles. It is cut from the London Morning Chronicle of the 23rd 
inst., that paper being, as all the world knows, in the direct pay and 
under the direct control of the French government. How the quick- 
witted French people would laugh, if they could read it in their own 
tongue! It asserts, harping on the old string, the ‘ unvarying consis- 
tency” of its idol. It states that the talk about the French troops leav- 
ing Rome is all moonshine. That they are to “ guarantee Rome as the resi- 
dence of Pius 1X,” and to secure it “against any attacks that may be 
made.” That is clear enough; but in the next line, all is reversed. 
Circumstances may change the policy of France. Revolution may reach 
the gates of Rome, and then “ it will be no longer the duty of the French 
Emperor to interpose in behalf of the Pontiff’ This twist-about pro- 
gramme concludes with the habitual and most comical announcement 
that “ Napoleon III. will never depart from the policy which he has 
hitherto consistently pursaed.” Galignani’s Messenger, whence I borrow 
this choice scrap of logic, prints it without comment! I trast my locum 
tenens will be good enough to find a place in the Albion for such a tit-bit, 
which might be headed—“ Napoleonic Consistency.” a 

. ¥. 


Geneva, June 29, 1860. 

Time will show that the Italian policy of the French Emperor has 
been marked by an unvarying consistency. We need not now recur to the 
circumstances under which peace was concluded at Villafranca, nor to 
the subsequent refusal of Napoleon IIL., either to interfere himself, or to 
permit any interference by Austria, in the affairs of Northern and Cen- 
tral Italy. We have not ceased to insist that the Emperor has never 
swerved from his original plan, and we publish, in another column, a re- 
markable testimony of the correctness of the opinions which we have 
maintained throughout. It has recently been asserted that the French 
troops at Rome were to leave that City in the course of next month. This 
statement is untrue. The French troops are to remain at Rome, in order 
to defend it against any attacks that may be made. It is impossible for 
the Emperor of France to withdraw from his resolution to support the 
spiritual supremacy of the Holy Pontiff. This principle was proclaimed 
as soon as the necessity for it arose, and it is in complete accordance with 
everything that has hitherto been done with respect to the position of the 
_ Father, that “ France will guarantee to Pius IX. Rome as his resi- 

ence. 

And yet, for the fature, as during the past, it will be the policy of 
France to yield to the force of circumstances. As the “eldest son of the 
Church,” Louis Napoleon feels himself called upon to maintain the 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope, and there have been times when a re- 
sidence at Rome was not thought to be essential to the maintenance of 
that supremacy. It is impossible to foresee the events of the next few 
weeks, The French Government strictly adheres to its policy of non- 
intervention with respect to Sicily ; and the most recent news from 
Naples is by no means of a kind to inspire mach confidence in the stabi- 
lity of the Bourbon dynasty. Farther north, the Roman Government, 
with incredible obstinacy, refused to yield to the suggestions which have 
been made to it by France, and has preferred to perpetuste its temporal 
power by means of an army of foreign mercenaries. [t is easy to believe 
that the movement which has been so successful in the North and South 
of Italy may reach the gates of Rome itself; and if such a contingency 
should arise, it will no longer be the duty of the French Emperor to in- 
terpose in behalf of the Poutiff. There is no reason why an intervention, 
which has been indignantly refused at Naples, should be granted in fa- 
vour of Rome ; and Napoleoa III. will never depart from the policy 
which he has hitherto consistently pursued.—Chronicle, June 23. 
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Home News. 

The Volunteer Review and the Report of the House of Commons on 
the question of Privilege, are the topics of the week ; but it is to be re- 
gretted that they will be speedily displaced by the more urgent claims 
of the weather on the public attention. A deluge of cold rain has made 
it already apparent that a late harvest mast be looked for ; and should 
the wet weather continue, it is likely that there will be very poor crops. 
Meanwhile, too mach rain is having its effect in flooding low grazing lands, 
and spoiling the grass of the meadows ready for haying. At tbe same time 
the price of provisions seems to have suddenly and extensively risen ; 
and instead of meetings for a Reform ta Parliameat, with which people 
were so recently threatened, large meetings are held in London and else- 
where to take into consideration “the present famine prices of provi- 
sions,” and to devise means for cheapening them. No other means of 
cheapeaing them seem to be available than the importation of food from 
other countries, and it is gratifying to know, therefore, that all over this 
continent there is a good prospect of such harvests as will per- 
mit of a large export of all kinds of food. As a set-off tu this dear- 
ness of provisions it is well to remember that the working classes 
throughout the United Kingdom were never so well able to afford the dear- 
nese, and it is even satisfactory to be assured that these very high prices 
are brought about by the dainty tastes derived from improved means 
which make people of small incomes choose the primest articles of food, 
rejecting the less costly, but not less nutritious and wholesome. And 
that it is not the poverty of the people that causes this outery against 
high prices, is also shown to some extent by the returns of the quarter’s 
revenue which is in an exceedingly flourishing condition. They show an 
increase on the gross account of more thaa £300,000 over the receipts of 
the corresponding quarter of last year, notwithstanding the loss of about 
£300,000 on customs, owing to the operation of the new tariff; and the 
aggregate improvemeut in the revenue for the year ending June 30 is 
£5,700,000. 

The papers give currency to rumours of ministerial disagreements, 
The Globe asserts that there is no ground for these ramours. But the 
Scotsman, a paper usually possessing excellent information on political 
affairs while the Whigs are in office, insists that one resignation, at least, 





about the eleventh century, rich in marble and gilding and frescoes 


or mainly the Privilege question, but two others largely of a financial 
character. Attempts, it says, have been made to arrange these differ- 
ences, Mr. Gladstone in the meanwhile, from a sense of public duty, very 
naturally shriaking from a secession in which he would be without a 
companion. It is, at all events, beyond a doubt that the present position 
of the Ministry is by no means an assured one. 





Italy. 

The news brought by the Arabia with regard to the affairs of conti- 
nental Europe, is not of much moment ; and its little interest all concen- 
trates upon Garibaldi. The field of his operations is no longer Sicily. 
That island is but his stronghold and storehouse ; Palermo is but his 
starting point. The Sicilians have urged the project of immediate an- 
nexation to Sardinia upon him; but he, confessing that this would be 
desirable for Sicily, declines to favour a movement which would deprive 
him of his independence of action. The independence which he so wisely 
cherishes is plainly most valuable to him, because it leaves him 
free to move upon Naples, which, were the Sicilians subjects 
of Victor Emmanuel, could not be permitted. The govern- 
ment of Bomba II. at last appreciates its position, and sees plainly 
the motives and the power of Garibaldi. Consequently, Naples, 
in which the Revolutionary Committee are preparing a rising, has been 
declared in a state of siege, and a liberal constitution has been granted, 
@ political amnesty proclaimed, and the tricolour flag adopted by the 
young tyrant. Foolish tyrant, not to have done this six months ago, be- 
fore Sicily was lost and her deliverer became “‘ His Excellency, General 
Garibaldi.” Then it might have been of some use ; but now your consti- 
tution is waste paper, your amnesty something which ere long yourself 
may be suing for ; the tricolour we carry in our own hands, 

Garibaldi is showing himself constantly in the light of a wise ruler, as 
well as a brilliant military leader. He has issued a decree which touches 
small matters, and yet the results of which will be very great. He has 
forbidden the use of the title of “ Excellency,” and the kissing of hands 
asa salutation. Now, these are the external marks of degradation in 
the Sicilian peasantry, who exhibit them constantly in their intercourse 
with all in any degree above them in social rank. Their disuse will at 
once beget a feeling of independence and self respect in the poor Sicil- 
ians, and where independence and self respect are, the oppressor’s task 
isa hard one, and a dangerous. The military preparations of the King 
of Naples we believe will be as futile as his tardy concessions. The 
Sicilians have now taught the Neapolitans what can be done under such 
a leader as Garibaldi ; and he is now a man with troops, and ships, and 
money; He will attack Naples soon, and we believe victoriously. 





The San Juan Affair. 

In one of the California papers of a recent date’there was a statement ofa 
curious dispute between General Harney and the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
a dispute so curious and so improbable, in fact, that we hesitated to give 
the account of it currency ; and we print the substance of the statement 
now, only because a recent article in the London Times accusing General 
Harney of conduct such as might justify our goveroment in demanding 
his recall, has been extensively copied by the American press, and com- 
mented on in a spirit which seems not altogether unobjectioaable. The 
charge made by the Times against Gen. Harney is that he has removed the 
American officer in command of the troops jointly occupying the island 
with ours, “ who it seems has ‘ Eoglish proclivities,’ and has replaced him 
by a commander of a very different character, the same gentleman whom 
he selected as his instrument when he first seized upon the island, and 
who, moreover, seems to have been removed from his post by Gen. Scott, 
at the request of the British authorities.” And our contemporary adds: 
“ Thus having carefully selected his instraments, the General next pro- 
ceeds to look about for a cause of quarrel. He issues his instructions to 
his officer, a copy of which he transmits to the Eaglish Admiral, and in 
which he repudiates altogether the proposition of General Scott for a 
joint occupation. He asserts that our troops were permitted to land on 
the island, whereas it is notorious that the superiority of force was en- 
tirely on our side, and declares that inasmuch as the Legislature of 
Washington Territory has been so good as to include the island still in 
dispate within the County of Whatcom, any attempt to ignore this so- 
vereignty will be attended with deplorable consequences.” The story 
given in the Al/a California includes the charge of the Times, and adds in 
effect that ‘‘ General Harney’s forcible seizure of some of the company’s 
property, and his declaration that the company has no rizht, and has 
had none during the last year, to occupy the land which they claim in 
the territory,” has caused the Hudson’s Bay Company to abandon their 
right under protest against what they hold to be General Harney’s ar- 
bitrary violence. 

At present we know nothing more on the British side, than the repre- 
sentations of the Zimes, and the statements in the Alfa California. Parti- 
ally these are confirmed by the statements of the Washington Correspon- 
dent of a New York paper, who says that General Harney did in fact 
replace the officer obnoxious to the British, whom General Scott had dis- 
placed with the approval of the authorities at Washington; but that 
immediately on General Harney’s act becoming known to the U. S. War 
Office, General Harney was ordered to report in person at Washington. 
This correspondent also states that General Harney has been absent in 
Europe for several months, and that he was promptly recalled from his 
leave of absence ; and further, that Col. Wright who succeeded General 
Harney in the command on the Pacific—a command which there was no 
“expectation” of his re uming—is authorised to remove every just 
cause of complaint. 

These are the facts so far as we can gather them. It will be seen that 
General Harney’s indulgence of a rather puerile spitefulness, has been 
promptly checked by his official superiors, and to that extent we have 
every reason to be satisfied. The rest of the story is said to be exag- 
gerated, and discredit is thrown on the statement of the Times, because 
General Harney was not present on the Pacific when these things are 
said to have been done, but in Europe. Whether General Harney acted 
personally or by deputy, is not however important in an international 
point of view ; if Capt. Pickett, whom General Scott displaced and 
General Harney replaced, has done the things complained of, apparently 
so much the worse for Capt. Pickett. But the acts themselves are mate 
ters which concera the two national governments alone. It is agreeable 
to believe that they perfectly well understand their reciprocal duties 
and are willing to perform them. It would be a happy thing if the dis- 
pute about this wretched little Island could be settled without further 
delay. 





The Prince of Wales’ Visit. 

The Prince of Wales is now upon his way to Canada. His visit is na- 
turally the subject of eager expectation there ; and there is no doubt that 
he will be received with a heartiness of welcome and an enthusiastic 
demonstration of loyalty which Le will never forget, and which will 
justly be the source of great pleasure to the Queen. For though, in avy 
case, as the heir apparent to the throne, he would be sure to meeta 
loyal welcome in the provinces, he will on this occasion be greeted with 
something of the warmth and devotion which is felt for his Royal 
mother. 





is contemplated. It alleges that the causes of diszension are not merely 


The Prince is also coming to the United States. An invitation 
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‘from the President, and, alas! one also from the city of New York, have 
‘been accepted for him. It is well that the future sovereign of Great Bri- 
tain sbould have an opportunity of examining, if only cursorily, the man- 
ners, habits, and political institutions of this Republic ; but it would 
have been more than well if he could have done so, as we have before in- 
‘timated, in the course of a tour taken strictly as a private gentleman. 
‘True, he is to lay aside royal state, and enter this country as Lord Ren- 
frew ; but still everybody will know that Lord Renfrew is the Prince of 
Wales, and he is to be subjected to the city hospitalities of New York- 
‘The prospect is calamitous. We can only hope that a dim consciousness 
that this gentle-mannered lad and his dignified companions are of their 
‘own race, understand their language, and can appreciate justly, all their 
conduct, will have a restraining influence on the men who, if they did not 
send the Japanese princes away with a notion that Americans are a na- 
tion of vulgar brutes, only failed to do so because of the utter inability 
of their recent guests to comprehend what was going on around them. 





. Baronets. 

A correspondent asks us for the second time to decide whether a 
Baronet is “a nobleman either legally, conventionally, or in any other 
sense.” We replied to his query before; but as he seems not to have 
seen our answer, and as several of his friends are interested in the sub- 
ject, and we ourselves have heard the question mooted more than once 
—most unaccountably, to us—we reply again, and with somewhat more 
of detail than before. A Baronet is not a nobleman, in any sense what- 
ever. Nor has there ever been the slightest ground for the notion that 
the baronetage was an order of nobility. Baronets are commoners, and 
have been ever since the first creation of their order. They have a 
hereditary title and the right to go to court ; and that is all their baron- 
etage gives them. Whatever else of dignity or influence attaches to any 
‘baronet has a purely personal or family origin, and is in no way con- 
nected with his rank. 

Nobility in Eogland is confined strictly to the peerage; an order 

which, unlike the baronetage, never was created, although of course indi- 
vidual peerages have been created from time to time for centuries. The 
nobles of England, in her earliest days, were the men of mark end influ- 
ence who, as lords of the soi), the king summoned to his parliament, or 
great council. Men were at first eummoned by the king’s writ, as lords 
of this or that county (Earls) or barony (Barons), or as spiritual lords. 
In after times the titles of Marquis and Viscount began to be used. 
Dakes at first were all of the blood royal. But whatever their relative 
rank and power, in the great council, or parliament, they met as peers, 
or equals ;—and hence the general name of their order. 

But the baronetage is of no such gradual and natural growth. It was 
created as late as 1611, by King James I. He needed money for his ware 
in Ireland, where the province (once kingdom) of Ulster was giving him 
great trouble. He therefore devised the plan of making and selling a 
title ; and so it was decreed that whoever would pay a thousand pounds 
into the royal treasury should receive, by royal patent, the hereditary 
title of Baronet, and also the right to add the arms of Ulster to his pater- 
nal coat. These arms were a bloody hand in a white field, which will be 
found in some part of the bearings of every baronet created then, or 
since. The new order, however, was not raised to the ranks of the peer- 
age ; and so has no pretensions to nobility. But about twenty-five years 
ago they set up a claim for certain privileges which they asserted had been 
in abeyance since the Restoration. The claim was not acknowledged. 
It is worthy of notice here that a passage in one of Shakespeare’s plays 
refers to the creation of the baronetage, and in « manner which shows 
that the new dignity, like most of those which are purchased, was not 
highly regarded. In “ Othello,” Act III., Scene 4, Othello says,— 


“ The hearts of old gave hands ; 
But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts,” 


There was no other condition than the payment of the thousand pounds 
necessary to an entrance to the new order, we believe, except an estate 
of so much a year—the exact sum we forget—to support the dignity. 
The result was that the baronetage was originally composed of the 
wealthiest country gentlemen, who had no hopes of inheriting a peerage, 
or being raised to it. The baronets of the first creation were seventy- 
five in number. Of these about half have become extinct.—But in the 
progress of time the orders have been somewhat intermixed, owing to 
intermarriage, and there are now several peers who are also baronets. 








St. George’s Societies. Some Suggestions. 

A correspondent writing from an inland city, an Englishman, desirous of 

stimulating the latent feelings of good fellowship which exist among our coun- 
trymen all the world over, suggests that all the St. George’s Societies should 
annually interchange Reports of the progress, condition and prospects of their 
respective associations, so that at the Festival of our patron saint, each could 
be put in possession of reliable and interesting particulars of kindred societies 
all over the continent. This appears to be a hint to which no objection can be 
taken, but which presents many advantages. Our correspondent farther sug- 
gests that to meet cases such as that of a sick countryman in a town distant 
from a seaport, who has that inexpressible yearning for home, to describe 
which our language has no word and the pharmacopceia offers no remedy, @ sys- 
tem should be devised, by which the invalid could be passed from society to 
society, each contributing something towards the necessary expenses of the 
journey, the Society at the port of departure seeing to the final disposition of 
the sufferer on board ship. To this suggestion an objection occurs, which how- 
ever is by no means insuperable, but against which it would probably be ne 
cessary to provide. It is that as there would be practically but two or three 
ports of departure for such sick persons from this continent to England, say 
Quebec, St. John and New York, the Societies at these places would find a 
heavy burthen thrown upon them, not of personal trouble merely, but of pecu- 
niary expense. With proper safeguards against such a contingency, the sug- 
gestions of our correspondent seem exceedingly well calculated to promote the 
end he has in view, that is to do an act of human kindness and Christian charity 
to unfortunate compatriots ; and also to cause a permanent interest to be taken 
in the success of the different Societies. We have pleasure, therefore, in laying 
the suggestions before our readers, and in recommending them to the attentive 
consideration of those most interested. 





Tue Pe1n0 OnrHaNn.—Our paragraph in relation to the orphaned daughter 
of the American coxswain who was killed in the battle of the Peiho, has met 
with some response in the way of contribution, though not what we had reason 
to expect. One gentleman, however, telegraphs us that he is willing to adopt 


the child as his own. We are not yet able to say whether his generous offer can 
be accepted. 
ee 
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I believed that Music had turned her head beneath her folded wing and had 
fallen asleep ; or that she had sought the sea-shore, her appropriate home ; or 
that, among the mountains, she welcomed the morning sun, and became melan- 
choly in the evening twilight. At least, she was not here, in the feverish, pee- 
vish, dusty, July town. Wandering about the streets, I sometimes fancied I was 
upon her traces ; for where the moon threw heavy shadows among the trees, and 
churches, and dwellings of men in the more elegant quarters of the city, frag- 
ments of song occasionally floated into the warm air ; but before I could reach 
the spot the melody was dead, and the glimmer of muslin robes at the open 
casement showed that the goddess had been wooed in vain. Again, a truly ro 
bust tenor, hoarsely chanting to the accompaniment of a wheezy barrel organ, 
sought to earn the pence for which his brown companion shook the jingling 
tambourine beneath the windows. His voice would have driven Music, affrighted 

















away, had she there loitered. Where the coloured lamps, artificial roses» 
miniature grottoes, and cheap scenery of the Gardens—Palace, and other—at- 
tracted the shilling throng, there was a counterfeit presentment of_the divinity. 
A brass band blew and beat the popular airs of the day and ofa great many 
days back ; the people, in some degree Teutons, drank their beer and laughed , 
with much guttural talk. Those who were American took the national “ cob- 
bler” of claret or sherry, and yawned, looking bored, as is the cheerful mann er 
of the pleasure-seeking freeman. When the band had blown itself out, the 
“ Promenade Concert”—so called because all remained seated—was ended, and 
the “‘ Operatic soiree’’ began. 

Whence come all these dreadful vocalists who infest the Musical Gardens of 
the Metropolis? Are they sought for, or do they come unbidden? Can it be 
that enraged men in the old world unite and send them out of hearing at their 
own expense, grateful to be relieved of them at any price? They are an- 
nounced as celebrated, popular, distinguished, renowned, and are invariably 
from the Grand Opera of some foreign land. If a noisy pounder upon ivory is 
among them he is sure to have been “ Pianist to His Majesty,” the King of 
somewhere, or to the Duke of something—and we ask ourselves, are these po- 
tentates deaf? Poor Donizetti! How much he must suffer if he hears all the 
shrieks of his innocent murdered melodies! In view of the crowd of people who 
do not leave the town, and who restlessly roam about at night desiring tu look 
on something green, even if only a painted canvass and a sickly fir tree, why do 
not the proprietors of these out-door resorts think it profitable to secure the 
services of really excellent talent? Perhaps, however, they wish to preserve the 
harmony between the music and the drink they vend. In this case they are 
gloriously successful—for both are bad enough to recommend the principle of 
total abstinence in its strictest, widest application. 

But when [ had decided that Music was clearly out of town I found her back 
again. She came atthe call of Garibaldi. From sunny, brilliant Palermo— 
from mercantile Messina, opposite whose beautiful Marina frowns the citadel 
whence Bomba the First poured his fire—from Catania, lovely handmaiden of 
solemn Etna—from strange old Syracuse, famous for noble women, with its tor- 
tuous streets, and intricate approaches, and surrounding veil of romance and 
antiquity—from every terraced hill and castellated crag—came the call for the 
sympathy even given by great human hearts. And so, in response, the sons 
and daughters of Music held high festival in America, and bade to the wedding 
of patriotism and song all who love their kind, struggling for freedom. 

Thus happened the Garibaldi Fund Benefit at the Academy, occurring on 
Wednesday evening. The programme was full. Perhaps the selections of 
opera were not entirely significant ; but it is not certain that even patriotism 
needs not some extraordinary inducement before its right hand seeks its pocket. 
To be sure, there a chorus from the “ Vépres Siciliennes,” and a “ Garibaldi 
Rataplan,” by Muzio. So the occasion was not quite destitute of what should 
have been its leading feature. 

But, really, the people did not do the right thing. May I not, after the man- 
ner of the daily journals, say that there was an enthusiastic audience present, 
and let it goat that? Must I plainly state that, though there was more than 
‘‘a fair house,” it was not at all what it should have been? As an offset to this 
rather chilling announcement, I may indulge in a bit of enthusiasm about Musiani. 
I give in my adhesion to him without reserve. Such a wealth and vigour of 
voice, with a quality so stirring, so magnetic, such a power of drawing orches. 
tra, chorus, fellow artists, his audience, with him to the thrilling climax, are to 
be found in no tenor now on this side the water, are developed by few in the 
world. If you wish to feel a rare sensation shooting to your fingers’ ends, 
making rigid with pleasure the muscles of your face, and sending light into 
your eyes, then hear Musiani, and, if possible, hear him in conjunction with 
Cortesi. 

On the other hand, if you ever have the royal privilege of bespeaking an 
operatic performance, I beg you for your own sake to leave Ferri out of the 
cast, unless he will bind himself in a heavy sum not to use the hateful éemolo 
with which he so disfigures his style, irritating his audience to the verge of 
madness. With the exception of this great blemish on Ferri’s part, the Opera, 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” was well enough sung. Zdgardo’s denunciation of 
Lucia, concluding the second act, was a moment to be long remembered. I 
do not despair of sometime hearing the part of Ariwro rendered by a man who 
can sing. But, then, I am naturally hopeful. 

The single act of “‘ Lucrezia Borgia” was done as effectively as single acts 
usually are done. At the best, such fragments are unsatisfactory. The bit of 
the “‘ Vespers” was well enough as a piece of concert music. Muzio’s rataplan 
had been heard here before. It is not true, as some have supposed, that the ob- 
ject of this composition is to frighten the Neapolitan troops, though if given 
with power by a sufficient chorus of Garibaldi’s soldiers it would naturally 
enough put a numerous army to flight. It sounds much like something in 
“ Martha,” but we have authority for saying that there is nothing new under the 
sun. 

And so the Garibaldi Fund Benefit passed away. Perhaps people do not like 
to visit the Italian Opera in warm weather, even for the sake of Italian Independ- 
ence. Those who attended have the consciousness of contributing to a grand 
cause, and of having at least three acts of enjoyment. Those who did not go, 
probably had reasons for their abstinence. At any rate, this is a free land, and 
the Academy was not so hot as if it had been crowded. 

On Wednesday evening there occurred another musical entertainment, or, 
rather, a social meeting of musical artists and amateurs. This was at the rooms 
of Messrs. Hall & Sons, in Broadway, and was a graceful and appropriate wel- 
come to Mr. Wallace, the composer. The exquisite music of “ Lurline” was 
sung by a select company to the real delight of all who were present. Shall we 
ever hear the whole of this opera in public? ROBIN. 


——-_ 


BWvaAnta. 


The most interesting dramatic performance of the past week “ came off” 
neither at the Winter Garden, nor at Laura Keene’s, nor at Wallack’s ; but ona 
stage entirely new. 

About half way up Broadway stands on the democratic side of the street, 
(thanks to its recognized democracy now become the promenade cf all the most 
exclusive people in town, who cross over to it in their anxiety to escape from 
their “ equals” and their apes,) stands a singular and not unpicturesque edifice 
belonging to what may be described as the dappled Romanesque order of archi- 
tecture. Seen from a distance it awakens vaguely mingled recollections of the 
church of San Zeno at Verona, and of All Saints in the Fourth Avenue ; of the 
Doge’s Palace in Venice and the Palais Royal galleries in Paris. It is in fact 
one of those extraordinary modern commercial cloisters which have replaced 
the mediwval abbey and are known from London to New York as “ Buildings.” 
Whose “ Building” it may be I know not, neither do I care ; but it is a feature in 
the ever-changing ever-brightening panorama of Broadway, and it has now become 
a part of our dramatic history. For there on Tuesday last, ‘ last scene of all his 
strange eventful history,” the mortal coil of William E. Burton, actor and author, 
was finally shuffled off. By the faith of Teufelsdrockh, the man of civilization 
lives for his fellowmen in his clothes ; and the actor not least, surely, of us all. 
So.when they put up their posters in the streets and bade us all come and bid for 
the “‘ wardrobe and stage-properties” belonging to the estate of the “ late Wil- 
liam E. Burton,” they did in truth, invite us to the true finale of the great 
comedian’s career. I know not how others may have been affected by it, but 
to me the reading of the “ catalogue” of this fantastic vendue is as the listening 
to a most pathetic drama. I turn from the burlesques which fizz and sputter 
over every stage to-day as from a chaos of exploding ginger-beer-bottles, to 
this frail monument of a whole life given to the theatre, and find it whimsically 
sad. 

We did not wait for Sartor Resartus, to learn how much of our humanity 
goes with its integuments ; how intimately that original fig-leaf has bound it- 
self up with all our history since the Fall. Every man in his own experience 
feels that in some strange way, his garments gradually connect themselves with 
his personality, and we hardly think it extravagant when Bois-le-duc assures us 
that he can study character in a pair of boots more confidently than Spurzheim in 
a skull. The Chinese so revere the fragments of man’s personality, that they care- 
fally preserve the nail-parings and the hair-clippings of a lifetime, to be laid with 
them in the grave. In the old times of our fathers, before the power-loom and 
the steam-engine had cheapened cost and character alike, a suit of clothes was 
an inheritance, and men revered their ancestors in shoe-buckles and in sword 
knots. We deal with these things more carelessly now, perhaps not altogether 


to our advantage ; but on the stage, at least, costume remains a “ great fact, * 
has a voice and an authority of its own, associations, dignity, and importance. 
The art of so using it as to develope its marvellous powers of expression, is still 
an art on the stage, and, of all the arts dramatic, not by any means the least 
subtle or the least essential. Since upholstery came in with the play of “ Lon- 
don Assurance,” and the “real pump and two tubs” of Vincent Crummles 
expanded into “real Wilton carpets, ormolu tables, chandeliers, and mirrors,” 
the material of costume has very much over-ridden its morale. To be dressed 
not expressively but expensively, not appropriately but magnificently, has 
become the besetting sin of second-rate actors, playing second-rate plays. One 
may number, on one hand, the “ stars” of our own stage, with whom this art 
retains its true and refined significance. Mr. Jefferson, so loyal an artist in 
all other particulars, is not disloyal here. He came into the world with an in- 
stinctive genius for pantaloons, and it was evidently born with him to under ~ 
stand the language of waistcoats, just as the Brazilian Indians understand the 
language of sea-crabs. See him in the “Conjugal Lesson,” for instance, and 
observe how impossible it would be for any pantaloons, but precisely that pair 
which he tosses over the screen, to say as clearly as that pair does, “ we are ha « 
bitually henpecked and desperately drunk.” Then in that most quaintly touchiag 
character which is virtually Mr. Jefferson’s creation, Caleb Plumer, it is not the 
clumsy device of the branded tow-cloth, whereof old Oaleb’s nondescript jacket is 
rudely fashioned, that tells the story of his poor, and patient, and pathetic life ; it 
is the deprecatory droop of the cut, the half suppressed upward hitch with which 
it is worn, which bring before you without a word all the helpless and yet uncoa- 
querable devotion of the dradging, all-enduring, heroic old father. 

Mr. Walcot too has a natural aptitude in this direction, which he has hardly 
cultivated as assiduously asits quality deserved. His best recent exhibition of this 
gift was his make-up in that very poor, but very popular, because very “ rapid’® 
play, ‘‘ Everybody’s Friend.” But here my reckoning stops with the ignobler 
sex. From the fairer votaries of the Mase, of course, still less is to be expect- 
ed. Even Minerva, sagest of goddesses, was much given tolace-work and em- 
broidery, and when haberdashery is onc invited into the green room it would 
be insane to expect that the most accomplished of actresses will refuse to sac- 
rifice at the shrine of which nature makes her a priestess. 

Mrs. Hoey, who certainly has no natural dislike for the toilette, yet merits a 
word of acknowledgment on this score. Brilliant as her costumes are, they are 
never out of keeping, and they are always individualized by the sentiment of 
the piece to which they belong. Miss Stevens, too, remembers the actress im 
the woman, and fixes her coztumes, with her acting, in your memory. 

But here I pause, on the fourth finger, and if I am to fill up my manual reckoa « 
ing, I must imitate Ubland’s traveller at the ferry, and count with the living a 
spirit no longer in the flesh. No man was more thoroughly a master of costume 
than Mr. Burton. As the auctioneer of Tuesday brought forward one 
after another, the “spoils” of all the characters with which the 
departed comedian has increased the population of New York, you re- 
cognized in each successive mask the force with which the features 
had impressed themselves upon it. oodles lived before you in his “two hats, 
his neckcloth, his silk tights, his gaiters ;” Captain Outlle, from coat to watch 
and spoons, was in these “ gaping shreds ;” you were tempted to kick the 
very coat-tail of Aminadab Sleek. There is a certain friend ot Jeremy Bentham § 
in whose study the skeleton of the great jurist, supporting a waxen image of 
his fleshly bo ly, and clothed with the clothes he wore in life, sits bolt upright , 
blandly staring with unwinking eyes upon the chimney-corner in which its 
owner once delighted. I should fear, had I purchased one of these suits “from 
the late W. E. Burton’s private wardrobe,” that in the midnight hours, boots, 
hat and wig, vest, cane and breeches, would once more come together, that 
Toodles would reel out from his bureau-drawer and stagger to my bedside ; that 
Captain Outtle would rattle me up from my first sleep with his precious 
spoons ; that my startled eyes in the gray early morning, should encounter the 
restless gaze of a supernatural Paw Pry. 

Apparently the actual purchasers had no such qualms or fears or fancies. 
They gathered up their prizes and marched away with them in peace. Yet they 








made no great efforts to secure them ; for Rome or Naples can hardly dress their 
cheapest recruits at the prices paid for these enchanted garments. Perhaps, 
however, the buyers were right. The auctioneer, golden-mouthed man of pro- 
mises as he is, coul | not offer them the wit, the humour, the natural power, which 
made these dead clothes live. It will be well, indeed, if buying them, they do 
not find that nothing goes with them but those traits of the great actor’s nature, 
which his warmest admirers would gladly now let die, the genius being all 
“ interred with his bones.” HAMILTON. 


Hatts AnD Haucics. 


On Thursday, 6,084 persons visited the Great Zastern. Tae admission fee 
is now balf a dollar—————-Wben Rachel, the great French tragedienne, 
saw her stout sister Sarah dressed for the part of a shepherdess, her com- 

| ment was, “ Sarah, dear, you look like a shepherdess who has jast dined 
| off her flock.” ———The total value of the real estates of St. John, N. B., 
is estimated at £2.227,350; personal estate, £1,262,550; income, 
£369,120. ——aA civil war of a very serious nature has broken out 
in Lebanon. The Turkish troops and other Mussulmans have mas- 
sacred Christians, and destroyed thirty of their villages. = see 
A new journal of Palermo, L’ Unita Italia, comes out with the following 
motto at the head of its programme: “ One country: Italy. One king: 
Victor Emmanuel. One hero: Garibaldi.”——-——The King of Prussia 
has been obliged to give up carriage exercise, as he suffers too much 
from the jolting. His Majesty is now drawn about in a Bath Chair in 
the alleys of Sans-Souci. ——During the last year, says The Lancet, 
the women of Great Britain have borne above 2,000 children a day, 
796,190 in the year; bat death struck dewn above 1,300 a day, 503,003 
in the year—and reduced the natural increase of population to a litile 
more than 700 a day—_—-——There is a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, but a Presidential candidate has no friende till after 
his election. Even the witty and good natured Momus, quoting from a 
Western editor, who describes the rail-splitter as “no porcelain, but a 
piece of sound and serviceable delft,” must have its fling at “ Ang,” and 
pronounces him sheer ‘“ wedge-wood.” ——Mr. Van Buren 
Ryerson offers to clean the bottom of the Great Eastern thoroughly, 
leaving not a single barnacle, with his Submariae Explorer, the efficien- 
cy of which was tested on Diamond Reef, opposite Goveraor’s Island. 
Mr. Ryerson offers to adapt a new Explorer for the Great Eustern at a cost 
of $3,000. He promises to satisfy every Director of the Company that 
the work is well done, by subsequently taking them below the ship, and 
letting them examine it for themselves. —Prince Alfred has beea 
well received at Madeira, and played at cricket with the club there. 
H. M. S. Euryalus, with his royal highness on board, was at Tenneriffe 
on the 27th ult., and sailed on the 30ih for Bahia. The Prince ascended 
the Peak, notwithstanding the snow. —A member has been re- 
turned for Belfast in the room of Mr. Davison, who has retired from 
weight of years and failing health. Mr. Samuel G. Getty, moderate con- 
servative, has obtained his election without a contest. —Garibaldi 
in the West. The Superintendent of Public Schools in Ohio, has re- 
cently ordered six hundred copies of Dwigut’s life of this now famous 
Italian. —According to an official telegraphic despatch from Na- 
ples, the King is so much annoyed at the reception M. de Martino has 
met with at Paris, together with the language used by Lord Palmerston, 
as to have caused his majesty to declare that he would re-conquer Sicily 
or lose his crown. ————Nahnebahweequay (Mrs. Catherine B. Satton) 
and Robert and Christine Alsop, accompanied by Mr. Bright, M-P., had 
an interview with the Duke of Newcastle on the 15th ult., at the Colonial 
office, London, on the subject of the Canadian Indiaa lands. —Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s fine collection of drawings by old masters, has passed 
under the hammer of Christie & Manson, of London. The sale produced 
£7,215. —Mr. Williams, the Secretary of the American Legation 
to Uhina, bas arrived at Washington, with the treaty fully ratified, and 
with an autograph letter to the President from the Emperor of China. 
—The Washington Constitution newspaper has again changed hands. 
——*Blueing” much used by housewives and washerwomen ia 
cleansing white clothes, is composed of ferro cyanide of iron dissolved ia 
oxalid acid. Though a deadly poison, druggists are in the habit of vend- 
ing it without the proper label, and few are aware of its character. 
Mr. Chisholm Anstey has become a member of the bar at Bombay.— 
The difference between the two sexes may be often stated thas: 
A man gives two shillings for an eighteen-penny thing he wante, aud a 
woman gives eighteen-pence for a two shilling thing she does not want, 
—_———Dr. Hayes and his little band of adventurers left Boston on Sat- 
urday afternoon, in the schooner United States, on their voyage to the 
Arctic regions. The object of this enterprise is to follow out to a clear 
and satisfactory solution, if such be possible, the problem of an open 
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and 

some time next year. (Signed.)—Pbhebus ane 
On the 224, a fire ed ihe Britasaie Kill, Moseley, valued at trom 
£80,000 to £90,000. The Patrie announces the arrival at Palermo 





of an American vessel freighted with arms. The minimum of 
cheapness in beoke, eeems attained by Mr. Murray, who just announces 
three editions of “Childe Harold” complete, price sixpence with por- 
trait, do., price one ebilling, with t and vignette titles, and do., 
half a crown. It is possible the expiration of the copyright of the 
bh Canto, may have something to do with thes2 low rates————— 
While it appears that a sum of £4,168 bas already been collected for the 
Wallace Monument, it seems that £7,000 will be required to carry out 
the design of Mr. J. T. Rochead——_——It is said that the Government 
bas been seeking to purchase an Estate in Scotland for Lord Clyde, fora 
residence, on his return from India —_———Mr. Gough, the tem 





lecturer, who bas been in Great Britain nearly three years, and is ex- 
pected to return to this country during the coming August. 
————=— 
THE REVIEW OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 
Saturday the 23d of June, of this stormy and threatening 1860, will 


henceforth be a memorable and remembered date in the military annals 
of the nation. The reddest of red letters cannot give it more than due 
in the calendar of national events ; it is the day that saw the 
culminating point of the revival of tbe military spirit of the British peo- 
=. fre impulse, an influence, an instinct, perhaps—it is 
t exactly to define it—has over the land, entering into the 
heart and life of our manhood. In a few short months of preparation the 
soil of this commercial and industrious Ergland echoes the tread of le- 
— of soldiers, and the rarely accorded gleams of this summer’s sun 
we glanced back from thousands of bayonets. Hosts of men trained to 
occupations of peace, to whom war and military life a year ago appeared 
so foreign that a conviction of a national unfitness for them had gone 
abroad in the world, have turned from the beaten paths of their ordinary 
pursuits, and—almost as by the wave of an enchanter’s wand—appear 
ranked side by side with the “ men of war from their youth,” and in no 
essential quality inferior to them. How, or when the dragon’s teeth 
‘were sown, we will not here inquire ; but very certainly and visibly have 
they sprung up armed men. se the cause or consequence what it may, 
there they are, a force which no other nation in the world could have 
raised by a voluntary and popular movement. 

The scene along the various lines of march towards Hyde Park was 
most interesting. Omnibuses from all parts of the town, heavily laden 
both outeide and in, carriages, cabs, and other vehicles, besides great 
crowds of pedestrians, were all making their way in one direction, and 
towards one point; while with them and through them, now passing 
easily and without let or hindrance, and anon almost stopped by the 
throng of carriages and estrians marched the long black, green, 

y, or blue lines of the Volunteers. In some of the principal thorough- 

es flags bad been hung out, and almost all the windows were filled 
with ladies and children. Perhaps the march through the Strand and 
the streets communicating with it was the most imposing, because the 
several corps which had to reach the park by that line had arranged to 
meet at certain times and at fixed places on the route, eo as to form a 
continuous column, and so great was the sympathy displayed by the 
public that no interruptions were experienced, except such as arose na- 
turally from the great number of vehicles which were about and the ge- 
nerally crowded state of the streets. 

Two or three hours before the time fixed for the arrival of even the 
first of the Volunteers the crowd began to collect in Hyde Park, and to 
surround the large space which had been set apart for the evolutions of 
the troops, and which was occupied by detachments from each of the 
regiments of Guards, a regiment of Life Guards, and the 10th Hussars. 
This space extended from the line of the statue of Achilles to another 
line drawn northward, but inclining somewhat to the west, from the 
eastern end of the Serpentine, and on the north and south reached nearly 
to the carriege- drive. At first the people were scattered oaly thinly 
round this area, but as the morning wore on thé crowd thickened and 
clored up, until they were standing in one continuous circle, varying 
from five to nine or ten persons deep. 

The windows, balconies, and in many cases the roofs of the houses in 
Park-lane, and in the Knightsbridge and Bayswater road were crowded 
with spectators, most of them ladies. In some cases stages bad been 
erected upon the rocf:, and covered with scarlet cloth, which, contrast- 
ing with the lighter colours of the ladies’ dresser, and the more sombre 
bues of the gentlemen’s habiliments, produced a very striking and agree- 
able effect. The crowd in the park was probably the most numerous 
that bas ever been areembled in London ; but scattered as it was irre- 
gularly over a Jarge extent of ground, it is impossible to form any esti- 
mate of its actual numbers. To dercribe the martial array on the ground 
it would be desirable to invoke “a Muse of fire,” were there any hope 
ehe would deecend at the call ; but at one time it “nee as if the op- 

site element intended to come down profusely. The Volunteers have 
Seen £0 continuously persecuted by the rigours of this severe summer— 

the heaviest raine baving fallen on the drill Saturdays—that “ Volun- 
teers’ weather” was becoming proverbial. Her Mojesty’s good fortune, 
however, again prevailed ; the dreaded showers blew over, and the cool 
and cloudy day was a fine one by comparison. 

A range of sloping galleries had been erected facing the ground, and 
parallel to Park-lane, the houses of which backed it. Grosvenor-gate 
was the centre of this line, and between it and the gallery the Royal 
standard was planted. The platforms accommodated about 17,000 per- 
sons, and there were nearly ten times that number of applications for 
tickets of admission. ’ 

Several companies were on the ground before 2 o'clock, but at that 
hour they began to arrive in quick succession ; the long line of men, the 
distant clash of many different bands, and some light clouds of dust 
(that ought always to obscure a marching body, and is as indispensable 
to a military picture as smoke) had, altogether, an excellent effect. 
Passing over two hours of time and the order of arrival, we will put all 
the corps in position at once, and leave them, with piled arms, standing 
at ease, some even reclining in more than easy attitudes, A light, bluish 
vapour could be seen at times curling over the column, from which we 
may infer that cigars were allowed in this interval ; and a perfect drift 
of paper fragments that blew over the ground from the same direction 
indicated a large consumption of sandwiches. The Volunteers have no 
om Commicrariat ; aud the precaution might be no less wise if they 


At 4 o’clock, the first gun of the Royal salute apprised all that Her 
Majesty was entering the Park. A succession of cheers from the extreme 
left announced it also. A detachment of Life Guards headed the proces- 
sion, which parsed from left to right along the front of the galleries. 
Her Majesty was in an open carriage, with-the King of the Belgians, the 
Princess Alice, and Prince Artbur. His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
in uniform, rode by the side of the carriage, near which were also the 
Prince of Wales and Prince Jules of Holstein-Glucksburg. Aides-de- 
Camp, Equerriee, the Adjutant General, and other high military officials 

ded the carriage. It was immediately followed by the venerable 
rd Combermere, who was old in service before most of the soldiers on 
the ground were born, for he counts 70 years, not of age, but of duty. 
His horse was led, and every attention was paid to the veteran warrior. 
He wore his Order of the Bath and the uniform of his regiment, the Life 
Guards. In the two other carriages were the Princess Louise, the Prin- 
cess Mary of Cambridge, and Mr. 8. Herbert, Secretary at War; Prince 
Leopold, Princess Helena, the Duchees of Cambridge, and the Grand 
Duchees of Mecklenburg Strelitz. In the line of the procession followed 
the Lords-Lieutenant of the counties to which the several corps of Volun- 
teers belong. 

The cortége passed nearly to the extreme left of the line of volunteers, 
then turned and proceeded slowly along the front to the extreme right, 
and, turning again, drew up on the open ground in front of the Royal 
standard. The three bands of the Household Brigade were stationed op- 
posite the Royal carriage ; through the intervening space the volunteer 


companies marched, those on the right of the line of columns coming up 
first, It was half-past 4 o’clock when the lst Huntingdonshire Mounted 
Rifles Her Majesty ; and at afew minutes to 6 o'clock the 25th 


Cheshire closed the review, which lasted without intermission for quite 
an hour and a-balf. Those who have not seen large bodies of troops un- 
der similar circumstances can scarcely calculate the time required for 
20,000 or 30,000 men to pass any on point, even without obstacles, 
and with everything prepared for the operation. It is impossible to note 
particularly all the corps that filed past ; the official list will be found 
elsewhere. We believe that some of the companies were larger than the 
previous return to the War-office made them, and that the total number 


Mounted Rifles, the Duke of Manchester, were much ad- 
mired for the beauty of their ; they were finer animals than any 
of our ca regiments can show. The City Artillery Com- 
pany was the first body of infantry that passed ; they might easily be 


mistaken for the Foot Guards ; but they are an ancient corps, with a 
long training. Some of the best known companies were cheered as they 
pone. Lord Elcho and the Highland Company, the London Irish, the 

ons of Ronee. Companies, and the Nottingham Robin Hoods were among 


a A thus 

e have heard much of the time it takes to make a soldier ; the dif- 
ference between the erect, well-set-up Guardsman and the rural recruit, 
with the heavy slouch of the field and furrow, is so immense that it will, 
perhaps, justify the long period necessary to transform him. But a 
glance at the men in the Park on Saturday was enough to show that by 
going higher in the social scale for the “raw material” we find it capa- 
ble of the most rapid conversion into soldiers. Those who acquire first 
essentials so quickly will take the final perfecting in all the greatest 
martinet can desire, with equal facility. The army has been so exclu- 
sively recruited from the labouring class that it is something like a sur- 
prise to find that superiority of mere physique, ia height and strength, is 
not £0 entirely confined to this one section as is generally supposed. 
The volunteers compared with the same number of regulars would have 
rather the advantage in both respects, unless the latter were picked re- 

nts. 

The vexed question of the fittest colour of the rifleman’s uniform was 
brought to a test by the review. When the companies were first or- 
ganized it was feared they might ran to an excess in costume, and adopt 
dangerously brilliant colours. We are not sure but there has been a 
slight excess the other way ; the neutral tints are in masses sombre, and 
the very dark colours, verging on black, are by no means invisible as a 
mark. The visibility of a colour depends very much on the background ; 
on a kare stony soil the browns and grays would become indistinct ; 
among trees and forest the greens would mix in with the scenery. But 
the absolute black or very dark green is visible at any distance at which 
a human figure can be perceived. The darkest uniforms in the Park 
were as distinctly seen as the coloured flags that marked the ground. 

Her Majesty left the ground at 6 o’clock, but some time elapsed before 
the public could get clear of the enclosures. The difficulty of getting a 
large body of troops out of the Park has almost become a military axiom, 
but the difficulty is not insuperable. The Volunteer officers solved the 
problem without confusion, except a little crushing at the gates ; but the 
crushing was more among the spectators than the troops. 

While the first companies were passing Her Majesty, five singularly- 
costumed figures appeared in the centre gallery, “clothed in white 


fair sex. They were the Moorish Ambassador and his suite ; two wore 
turbans and the others the white burnous of which we heard so much 
during the recent Spanish campaign. The capacious hoods nearly hid 
their faces and the drapery reached to the heels. They came late and 
found no vacant places ; Her Majesty observed their difficulty, and sent 
an officer to request the ladies to give the Moors a front seat if possible. 
The white-robed figures advanced a step or two, saw the case was hope- 
less, shook their heads, and politely retired. They were taken out to 
the open ground, and stood through the rest of the review, not far from 
the Royal carriage ; a naval officer, who acted as an interpreter, con- 
versed with them, and was very gravely listened to. It is to be hoped 
he made matters clear to the Moslem mind ; but their next despatch to 
the Emperor would be worth reading ; it would probably resemble the 
chapter in Zothen, in which the travelling Briton endeavours to explain 
to the Pasha the status of a Deputy-lieutenant, and the meaning of a 
speech from the Throne. 

Grand as the martial display was, it is only by recollecting the apathy 
of former years, and the total estrangement of the middle classes of Eng- 
land from all which pertains to a military organization, that we can 
estimate the real strength and significauce of the movement. The 
amount of exertion required to bring tzese 20,000 men into the park at 
a fixed hour must bave been immense; nor is the sacrifice in time, la- 
bour, and actual cost a trifling one. It can only be roughly estimated. 
Great as the number seemed on the field, it was only a fraction of the 
whole body. The preparations for the transport to London must have 
begun, at the distant points, on the previous day. Through the whole 
of Friday night and in the early dawn and during the morning of Satur- 
day the railway trains were starting trom the provincial cities and ar- 
riving at the London stations. The review iteelf was only a part of the 
day’s display, and not the most difficult. Many of the corps must have 
been under arms and on the route nearly the whole of the previous night, 
and most of them returned on Saturday evening. In London 
the course of business bad been unsettled for two days previ- 
ously, end on Saturday was almost suspended. Factories, Bunks, 
Offices, the Inns of Court, all sent their representatives to the 
ranks. The general public, as if by agreement, made the occasion a na- 
tional holyday. An attempt to calculate the numbers of the population 
that London sent up to Hyde Park, and to every point, spot, and eleva- 
tion from which the park can be seen, would be utterly vain. There 
was a separate gathering in the vicinity of Buckingham Palace to see 
some of the corps arrive, and the Royal cortegé depart, that was of itzelf 
a spectacle. 

Throughout the day the people displayed the liveliest and most sym- 
pathizing interest in the appearance and movements of the Volunteers. 
If the body was a metropolitan corps, a large portion of the crowd 
pressed forward to discover and recognize their friends in the ranks, or 
to examine and compare the merits of the different companies into which 
it was divided ; while, if it was a regiment from the country, it was re- 
ceived with good-natured comments upon the distance which it had tra- 
velled, and the hard work and fatigue which its members had to perform 
and undergo before they returned to their homes. 

When the review terminated, the Duke of Cambridge expressed to the 
officers of the Volunteers the gratification of Her Majesty at the display 
on the field ; it was communicated to the different companies before they 
were dismissed. P 

Notwithstanding the immense multitude in the Park, and the pressure 
of the crowd at different points, the whole proceedings passed off without 
apy serious accident. Indeed, there were only two mishaps on the field ; 
the Duke of Newcastle aud Lord Otho Fitzgerald were both thrown from 
their horses, but without severe injary. 


— 


Ovituary. 


Puce Jerome Bonararte.—Jerome Bonaparte, youngest brother of 
Napoleon IL, and fifteen years his junior, was born in 1784. When 
Napoleon was First Consul he sent Jerome to sea. He was sent to sea 
at the age of 15, and three years later he commanded a frigate in the 
expedition against St. Domingo. In December, 1803, having just com- 
pleted his 19th year, he married Miss Elizabeth Patterson, of Baltimore. 
Early in 1805, he returned te France, where Napoleon was then Emperor. 
His wife was not permitted to land, and went to England, where, in 
July, 1805, was born their son, who, as well as the mother, still lives in 
Baltimore. Napoleon broke the marriage of his own authority, Pope 
Pius VII. refusing to grant a Bull annulling it. 

Promoted first to the rank of Admiral, and next to that of General, 
decorated with the Legion of Honour, and created a Price of the Em- 
pire, Jerome Bonaparte crowned all bf} marrying in his 234 year a 
Princess of the House of Wartemberg. Immediately after this marriage, 
the Kingdom of Westphalia was created for him, and he nominally go. 
verned it, under the surveillance of Napoleon’s officers. In 1813, when 
Germany turned egainst Napoleon, Jerome quitted Westphalia and 
sought refuge in France. On Napoleon’s first abdication, he retired to 
Trieste, and subsequently commanded a brigade at Waterloo. 

From 1815 to 1848, Jerome chiefly resided in Austria. When Louis 
Napoleon became President, be recailed his uncle, made him a Marshal 
of France, and Governor of the Hospital of the Invalides. When the 
Empire was established, he was made President of the Senate, and de- 
clared heir presumptive to Napoleon, a position from which the birth of 
the Prince Imperial displaced bim. 

Two children by his second wife remain. The Princess Mathilde, mar- 
ried to Prince Demidoff, and Napoleon married to the Princess Clothilde, 
daughter of the present King of Sardinia. The death of Prince Jerome 
took place at Paris on the 24th ult. He was consequently in his 77th 
year. od 

GENERAL Mackenziz.—General Mackenzie was born the 19th of De- 
cember, 1763. He was the second son of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, of 





Gairloch, who succeeded to the title and estates in 1766, and died in 
; 1770, having been killed by a fall from bis horse. The deceased general 


samite, mystic, wonderful,” and hardly to be distinguished from the la- | 
dies, though their beards forbad us to interpret their garb as that of the | 





entered the army in his 15th year as lieutenant of the 
1782 rose to be captain. On the formation of the 78th 
Ross-shire Buffs, in 1793, he obtained the appointment of Captain, and in 
two more years rose to be major and lieutenant-colonel. He served in 
the campaigns on the Continent, including the several actions on the 
Waal and the Rhine in 1794 and 1795, He afterwards served in Sicil 
India, and Spain. In 1802 he attained the rank of brevet-colonel 
1809 that of major-general, and in 1814 lieutenant-general. In 1837 he 
became a general officer. The deceased was married to Lilias, daughter 
of The Chisholm, by whom he had one son, Mr. Alister Mackenzie, who 
died a few years ago as Receiver General at Melbourne, in Australia, 


73d Foot, and in. 
Highlanders, or 


Mr. Roserr Brovcu.—The death of Mr. Brough in London is an- 
nounced. He was s native of London, but at an early age was removed 
to Monmouth, Wales, where having soon to shift for himself, he tried hig 
hand at portrait painting, but, finding that he had mistaken his vocation, 
attempted literature. In that he was more successful, though he never 
evinced the possession of powers which promised fame and excellence. 
His first literary venture was as the editor of the Liverpool Lion, a comic 
bantling, which had a very brief existence ; thence went to London, 
where in conjunction with Albert Smith and Angus B. Reach, (both late- 
ly deceased,) he wrote several farces and novellettes, edited the Comic 
Almanac, translated several of the songs of Victor Hugo and Beranger, 
and wrote a History of Sir John Falstaff, which the celebrated artist George 
Cruikshank, profusely illustrated. Since, in connection with his brother, 
he has written many farces, interludes and librettos, as the works “ of 
the brothers Brough.” Up to the time of his last illness he was editor of 
oue of the best of the cheap illustrated periodicals of our metropolis. Mr. 
Brough was much esteemed in the literary world of London, and his 
death, following so soon after his friends Smith, Reach and Douglas Jer- 
rold, will be severely felt by their surviving friends. 


At Secunderabad, Nizam Territory, India, John Shadwell Theobold, Esq.,. 
Lieut. H. M. 18th (Royal Irish) Regt.—At Inverness, General John Mackenzie, 
of Gairloch, in his 97th year—At Melbourne, the Rev. E. Chute Ellis Warcup, 
Chaplain of H.M.S. Pelorus.—in London, Lieut.-Gen. Dyneley, C.B., Royal Ar- 
tillery, in his 79th year.—At Melbourne, Victoria, W. F. Ward, Esq., M.’s 
56th Regt.—At London, Col. Muat MacDowell, C.B., late Commanding 16th 
Lancers.—Killed in action, in the Panjaub, John Marriott Aytoun, Lieut in H.M. 
94th Regt.—At Cheltenham, Major Hugh Morgan, late of the Royal Artillery — 
At Soutblands, Isle of Wight, Sir Henry Allen Johnson, Bart., K.W., in his 


7Sth year. 
Appointments. 


J. Hamilton Gray, Joseph Howe, and J. William Ritchie, Esqrs., to be Com- 
missioners to inguire and adjust the differences relative to the Rights of Land 
Owners and Tenants in the Island of Prince Edward.—Lt.-Gen. Sir C. Yorke,. 
to be K. G. C. B.—The Rev. P. Jacob, to be Archdeacon of Winchester, y. Dr. 
Wigram promoted to the See of Chester. 


Avutp. 

Vicrorta Cross.—The decoration is to be conferred on Pensioned 
Surgeon H. Hartigan, 9th Lancers, for daring and distinguished gal- 

lantry in the following instances. At the battle of Budle-ke Serai, near 
Delbi, on the 8th June, 1857, in going to the assistance of Serjeant H. 
Helstone, who was wounded, dismounted, and surrounded by the enemy, 
and at the risk of his own life carrying him in the rear. On the 10th of” 
October, 1857, at Agra, in having run unarmed to the assistance of Ser- 

geant Crews, who was attacked by four rebels. Hartigan caught a tal- 

war from one of them with his right hand, and with the other hit him on 
the mouth, disarmed him, and then defended himself against the other 
three, killing one and wounding two, when he was himself disabled from 
further service by severe and dangerous wounds, On Sergeant Robert 
Ewart, lst Battalion, 5th Regiment, for conspicuous devotion at Alum- 
bagh, on the 24th September, 1857. On Private Patrick M‘Hale, Ist 
Battalion, 5th Regiment, for conspicuous bravery at Lucknow on the 
2nd October, 1857, when he was the first man at the capture of one of 
the guns at the Cawnpore Battery—and again, on the 22nd December, 

1857, when, by a bold rush, he was the first to take possession of one of 
the enemy’s guns. On every occasion of attack Private M*Hale has been 

the first to meet the foe, amongst whom he caused such consternation by 
the boldness of his rush, as to leave little work for those who followed 

to his support. By his habitual coolness and daring, and sustained 
bravery in action, his name has become a household word for gallantry 

among his comrades. 








Wearons or War.—Parliamentary papers just issued include “a ree 
turn of the amount of public money advanced since 1852 to private per-. 
sons for the purpose of enabling them to make experiments” for the im- 
provement of weapons of war. The total amount advanced for that 
purpose was £72,768 15s. 9d. Among the chief items are the following : 
—£3,000 to Mr. J. Nasmyth to test the applicability of malleable iron 
to large ordnance ; £10,000 to Mr. W. C. Lancaster for oval-bored rifled 
canon ; £7,219 ls. 1d. to Sir W. Armstrong for the invention of rifled 
cannon ; £3,406 to Messrs. Bishop and Vaughan for large gun; £7,810. 
19s. 10d. to Mr. W. Hale for war rockets ; £1,750 to Mr. Martia for shells 
of a particular deecription ; £11,807 17s. to Mr. Mallet for mortars of 
large construction ; £12,748 to Mr. J. Whitworth for machinery for 
tifling, boring, and turning barrels, erection of rifle-shed or shooting 
gallery, and experiments wit small arms, fer the purpose of ascertain- 
ing on what principles a rifle barrel ought to be constructed ; and £4,247 
to the same persons for similar experiments with ordnance. 

Commander Edward G. Hore has been attached as a naval officer of 
the British Embaesy at Paris. Barracks for 1000 men are being con- 
structed at St. George’s Bay, Malta. The plan selected is a double row 
of one-storied buildings, with colonnades for the object of coolness, and 
the estimate. cost is £8000.——It is probable that Sir Alfred Horsford, 
on assuming the daties of Dep.-Adj..General, will be succeeded, as head 
of the recruiting department at the Horse Guards, by Colonel Hope 
Graham, of the 59th Regiment. In the infantry the number of persons 
flogged last year was 342, The persons were sentenced to 15,825 lashes, 
and the number inflicted was 14970. In the cavalry, the number flogged 
was 84, and 4020 lashes were ordered, and 4000 inflicted. In the Royal 
Artillery, the number flogged was 72, on whom 3,425 lashes were ordered,. 
and 3,185 inflicted. In the Royal Engineers, the return is “none.” In 
the militia, 14 were flogged and 590 lashes, and 560 were inflicted. The 
offences in the catalogues are “ desertion, disgraceful conduct, insubor- 
dination, violence to superiors, and making way with necessaries.” 


Navy. 


Ovr Navat Force IN THe Paciric.—The correspondent of the Times, at. 
Vancouver, writes: We have the following ships in harbour : the Ganges, 
80 guns, sailing line of battle ship, 750 men, carrying the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Baynes, C.B., Captain Fulford. Screw corvette Sutellite, 21, 
400-horse power, armament 20 8-inch 61 cwt. guns, and one 8-inch 95- 
cwt. traversing gun; 260 men. Screw frigate Topaze, 51, 30 8-inch 65 
ewt. guns on the main deck ; 20 32-pounder 56 cwt. guns, and one 8- 
inch 95 cwt. traversing gun on the upper deck, 600-horse power, 567 
men, Captain the Hon. J. W.S.Spencer. The Plumper, Captain Richards, 
is still away surveying in Johnson’s Straits. The Alert is on her way to 
this port from the South Coast. The Clio, which was expected, has gone 
to Panama. The two gunboats which left England for this place were 
detained on service in the River Plate. It is to be hoped they will be 
forwarded. They are really wanted for service in Fraser’s River and on 
the coast of British Columbia. They are the most suitable class of ves- 
sels for these waters in various ways. The Imperial Government sent 
orders rome six months ago to have a powder magazine built for the use 
of the squadron, &e. 











At Chatham, the screw corvette Orpheus, 21 guns, has just been. 
launched, making the third vessel which bas been launched from this 
establishment ducing the past twelve months, The Bulldog, 6, paddle 
steamer, Capt. Sir F. L. M’Clintock, sailed from Spithead on the 23d, on 
the commencement of the voyage to take soundings along the projected 
line for laying down another Anglo-American telegraph cable——On 
the 27th, preparations were commenced at Chatham dockyard for laying 
down a screw vessel of war, to be named the Reindeer, of 17 guns. Two 
more of the additional screw steamers ordered by the Admiralty to be 
built at Chatham, have been commenced, namely, the Royal Oak, of 91 
guns, and a fine screw frigate, of 51 guns, to be named the Belvedere.—— 
The Channel Fleet, on their retarn from the Firth of Forth, will prepare 
to accompany the Prince of Wales’s Royal squadron partly across the- 
Atlantic—In consequence of distinguished services performed by Cap- 
tain Jermyn Charles Symonds of the Royal Marine forces, while serving 
with the Royal Marine Brigade in Chiva, that officer is restored to his 
original rank in the corps. Captain Symonds was tried by a naval court- 
martial on some trifling charges some years back, while serving on board 
H. M. ship Trincomalee, in the West Indies, and hence his suspension of 











rank, to which he has been restored. 
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New Books. 


Life in the Desert, (Mason Brothers,) is a good translation from the 
French of Col. du Couret, of a volume which purports to embody “ Re- 
collections of Travel in Africa and Asia,” We cannot accuse M. du 
Couret, as Sheridan once accused a certain parliamentary orator, of re- 
lying for his wit on his memory ; but most assuredly he appears to draw 
‘poldly on his imagination for his facts. And we have no manner of ob- 
jection to this except that it is inconvenient to the insufficiently informed 
reader.to find fact and fancy inextricably intermingled. Liston object- 
ed to Datch butter not that it was hairy, but that the butterman would 
insist on perversely selling the butter and the hairs mixed up together, 
instead of bringing the manufacture of the dairy and the raw material 
from the cow’s back on two different plates, that the customer might mix 
the two articles to his own taste. In like manner, we venture humbly to 
hint to M. de Couret that when next he writes a book of travels, he 
should reserve one chapter for what he really saw, and another for what 
he thought he saw, making suitable provision, of course, to guard the 
reader from any mistake in regard to “which is which.” Without any 
such precaution as this M. du Couret’s book suffers from the natural in- 
credulity of an age troubled with a plethora of romance. That the rea- 
der may see that the hint we give is not unreasonable, we print a chap- 
ter of the book, wherein the author is in the “ sensational” vein, merely 
adding that—omitting to criticize any claims put forward for the author 
asa “ traveller”—the book is exceeding lively and amusing. 


The sovereign of Mareb, whose dominions extend over some fifty 
emall villages and hamlets, was called Seid-Abd’el-Rahman, and pro- 

fessed to be a lineal descendant of Abu-Taleb, uncle of the Prophet, 
though not through the same branch as Ali. His palace was a square 
tower, situated at the northeastern end of the town, This tower, called 
‘Darel Nassr, is very high, and of an imposing appearance, built chiefly 
from tbe ruins of Saba, as are many of the dwelliags of the modern city 
of Mareb, and consisting of a grouud floor, surmounted by four stories, 
with a battlemented terrace over all. Beneath the ground floor are 
vaulted chambers, some of which are used as apartments during the heat 
of the day, while others serve for state prisons, dungeons, and dens for 
fierce wild beasts. Walls run round the building, inclosing a kind of 
courtyard, in which are the gardeus and stables, the latter, according to 
Arab custom, being in the open air. 

The ground floor serves as a barrack for the guard, which numbers 
about forty. 

In the first story are the state apartments of Seid-Abd’el-Rahman, if 
that term can properly be applied ‘o two or three chambers bristling with 
arms, which cover all the walls and stand in every corner—bucklers of 
iron and of shark-skin, helmets, ba'tle axes, coats of mail, cuirasses, sci- 
mitars, matchlocks, long, two-edged swords, and all manner of trappings 
for horse and dromedary. 

The second and third floors are occupied by the slaves and the family, 
the rooms of the latter being decked with mother-o’-pearl, the bright, 
changing hues of which are supposed to have a cheering effect upon the 
women condemned to the solitude of the harem, 

In the morning the Nagib occupies the fourth story, with his divan, as 
he can command from thence a view of the city endits environs. In the 
afternoon he retires to his harem, or to enjoy the siesta beneath the 
vaults of the building ; and, when night comes, he reposes upon the ter- 
raced roof, under bowers of basil, and rosemaries, and vines and beans 
in blossom, which diffuse a delightful perfume, converting the terrace 
into one arbour. 

The building is lighted by thirty windows, those of the harem being 

ted. These windows, which do not admit much light, are so con- 
structed as to serve for loop-holes in case of attack. A plain staircase 
of masonry, supported by trunks of trees, leads from the ground floor 
to the roof. -As far as the first floor, this staircase is so wide, and of such 
easy declivity, that three horses can safely ascend or descend it, abreast ; 
and it is at the door of his state apartments that the Nagib mounts his 
horse when he goes forth for exercise, or on an expedition. Above the 
first floor, the staircase contracts its dimensions gradually, dividing as it 
reaches the second, one branch leading to the apartments of the women, 
and the other to the fourth story and the terrace. 

The floors are formed of rough rafters, which support a trellis of mi- 
mosa and naback branches, over which is spread—like asphalt—a kind 
of cement called tebby, found in the beds of the rivers, which requires no 
farther preparation for use than three or four days’ exposure to the sun. 
There are no draperies of any kind to be seen; no gilded cornices, no 
luxurious divans, no vessels of gold or of silver. The floors are covered 
with woollen carpets, or with quilted stuffs, carried up the walls to a 
height of three feet. Each apartment is surrounded with benches, having 
plain cushions of wool, covered with cotton clotb. The bowls and 
spoons are of wooden ware, brought from Constantinople ; everything 
proclaims that intercourse with strangers bas made but little innovation 
here ; the whole of this ancient dwelling being just such as we read of in 
the Bible. 

I found Seid-Abd’el-Rahman surrounded by some fifty of his nobles, 
all handsome men, with bright, piercing eyes; some of them young, 
others past the middle age. Their long hair fell down upon their bare 
shoulders, and their forms were of the true Arab type—lean aud wiry. 
For a head-dress they wore the sommada, the rest of the costume consist- 
ing of a white fouta bound round the loins, ornamented with broad bands 
of red silk. The old men carried each a matchlock, and a long, two- 
edged sword, suspended by a shoulder-belt ; the young men a sagaie, 
a battle-axe and a buckler. They all had pistols and scimitars in their 

irdles. 

. The Nagib, a man, at that time, of from fifty-five to sixty years of age, 
was decked out in all his best, as were his followers. His fouta, how- 
ever, was of silk instead of cotton; instead of a sommada he wore a 
turban, and his weapons were of rich manufacture—the hilt and scabbard 
of his scimitar being of gold or silver gilt, while the stocks of his gun 
and pistols sparkled with precious stones instead of mother-o’-pearl or 
coral. 

When I entered the apartment where the Nagib was seated, surrounded 
by his court, he arose from the bench on which h2 sat, and saluted me 
with twenty-one salaams ; then, approaching, he took me by the hand, 
and led me into the centre of the group, where I seated myself upon a 
hassir, placed for me by a negro slave. When all were ranged around in 
their places, the Nagib opened the proceedings, saying: 

“ We kuow who you are, Hadji, and whence you come ; we have heard of 
your sojourn at Mecca with the Cheriff Hussein and the Imaum of Sana ; 
and our couriers bave apprised us of all that has happened on the journey 
from Sana hither. Wishing neither to deceive nor to lay snares, we thus no- 
tify you, and it will be for your interest to be equally candid with us; 
for we detest deceit : liars meet with no mercy here, death being the pun- 
ishment dealt out to them when proved guilty. Answer plainly, then— 
what motive bas brought you hither ?” 

*T have heard, Sidi,” replied I, “ that your country resembles neither 
Europe nor Africa, nor yet any other part of Asia that I have travelled 
through, and that I should see here many things not elsewhere to be 
found. This, and this alone, is my motive for coming here.” 

“And wherefore do you desire to see these things?” asked the 


ib. 

“ Ask of Allah,” said I, “ why some men love noise, others silence ; 
why some seek the crowd, others solitude, and then I will tell you why 
I would like to descend into the depths of ocean and see the monsters 
that inbabit it; why I long to visit the firmament and the stars that 
shine over us. Allah has endowed me with admiration of His works, 
wherefore I would visit even the shifting sands, and brave the storms of 
the desert.” 

After some further questions, the Nagib told me that it would be ne- 
cessary for me to submit to a certain ordeal imposed upon all strangers 
coming to Mareb. Then, to the clapping of his hands, there came four 
negro slaves, who, courteously seizing me, stripped off all my garments 
in the midst of the assembly, and anointed me with butter from head to 
foot, after which they thumped and basted me all over; a process, how- 
ever, to which I had lorg been accustomed, and one beneficial in its 
effects, softening the skin, and rendering the muscles pliant. This done, 
other slaves entered, bringing a fouta of red silk and a sommada, with 
which they invested me. 

Then the Nagib again advanced towards me, and, taking me by the 
hand, led me to the sirir, where he seated me alongside of him, saying 
that, before submitting me to the ordeal we should partake, together, ot 
the dief, which, on his again clappiag his hands, was brought in upon a 
mat by other slaves. This repast was composed of meat, dried dates, 
honey, and camel’s milk, all contained in wooden bowls—a repast sim- 
ple in its elements, but eerved up with the greatest neatness. 


o:deal comm 

Leading me to the terraced roof of the tower, they told me that if I 
had really no mysteries to conceal from them I should not hesitate to 
throw myself from the battlements, confident that the Prophet would not 
fail to save me from harm by his miraculous intervention. It was no 
time to retreat, for the Jeast show of hesitation on my part might have 
been fatal. I had heard at Sana, and elsewhere, that by displaying 
courage and presence of mind among these freemasons, as they are called, 
one is sure to pass safely through their ordeals, no matter how severe ; 
without a moment’s hesitation, therefore, I dashed forward to precipitate 
myself from the height, but my feet were hardly off the ground when I 
was seized by four vigorous arms. 

Expecting to be congratulated for my courage, I looked around. All 
were calm and imperturbable, the gy oa merely saying : “ You have put 
a bold face on this matter, certainly, but anybody might have done the 
same : besides, we know not whether your courage was not stimulated 
and your heart shaken with fear. Let us now descend to the vaults be- 
neath the tower. There, in your conflict with s#vage beasts, we shall 
see whether you possess the courage of a true man—the heart to dare, 
and the hand to strike.” 

A shiver ran through me at this announcement, but I looked steadily 
at the Nagib, and signified my readiness to proceed. We descended in 
silence from the terrace, and entered a basement of the tower, where two 
slaves attached a key to my girdle, placing in my left hand a copper 
lamp, and in my right a scimitar. : 

“Go through the vaults,” said the Nagib, “until you reach the dens, 
which are five in number, containing each a panther. The key in your gir- 
dle is that of the middle den. Walk etraight forward—the doors will 
open of themselves to admit you. Watch carefully the light of your 
lamp, and turn not to look behind you whatever happens ; for the first 
duty of a good and brave man is to keep the lamp of his heart ever 
alight, and never to go back upon his steps.’’ 

Upon this, the assembled courtiers made way for me, and I found my- 
self upon a marked-oat path, which I followed, but had not gone many 
paces, when I heard the door of the vaults shut behind me, and found 
myself alone in this subterranean region, without any means of escape. 
Keeping the lamp, I traversed, with a sad heart, the long, narrow pas- 
sages which formed the first part of my journey, until I found myself in 
a cavern of considerable size. The sides of this cave were of solid rock, 
upon the dark ground of which grotesque shapes were figured out by the 
sparkling stalactites and stalagmites ; while, upon the damp floor, bram- 
bles interwove themselves among the windings of the rock, around the 
moss-covered stems of which borned vipers were winding their grey coils, 
while swarms of other reptiles twisted and twined along the ground. 
From this cavern I at first saw no door of exit, and wasin hopes that my 
task was nearly finished, when, suddenly, an immense stone detached it- 
self noiselessly from the rocky wall, opening a new passage before me, and 
closing after me when I passed through. 

The passage into which I now entered was built in masonry, of large 
cut stones. Proceeding on my course, I passed through several other 
galleries—some of which were so low that I could not get through them 
without stooping—on either sides of which I saw the doors of dungeons 
deeply imbedded in the thick walls. At length I entered a large hall, 
which appeared to be the center of the frighful net-work traversed by 
me, aud the sepuichre of the wretched strangers condemned to perish of 
hunger in these caverns; for the ground was covered with human skele- 
tons and skulls, strewed upon a deposit of bones reduced to dust, indi- 
cating many generations of victims. A charnel-house oduor pervaded 
this vauit, through which the air vibrated with a dull, moaning sound, 
I experienced an oppressive sense of sadness as I regarded these misera- 
ble human relics—a sadness which bears testimony to the sympathy that 
unites man to man, for it arises from our share in the sufferings of those 
who have died before us. 

Hastening to leave this abode of horror, I walked rapidly to the fur- 
ther end, where, however, I could find no trace of a door, although I tried 
the wall every where with the hilt of my cimetar. I decided, therefore, 
to retrace my steps through the dismal charnel-house and regain the 
gallery by which I had entered, but on arriving there I found the en- 
trance closed by a door barred with iron, and solid as the rock. 

Then a frightful idea occurred to me. I suspected that the Nagib and 
his counsellors, either from being dissatisfied with my replies to their 
questions, or for some other reason, had left me to die in this charnel- 
house, where so many wtetched mortals had already ended their days. 
Already I fancied myself mouldering away among these horrible skele- 
tons, and, falling on my knees, I was about commending myself to Hea- 
ven when a door, which I had not hitherto observed, owing to its being 
of the same colour as the rock, opened before me. This door, which was 
neur the one by which I had entered the dungeon, led me to the foot of a 
ricketty staircase, the steps of which tottered beneath my feet. Enter- 
ing by these into other low, winding galleries, similar to those through 
which I bad already passed, I found on every side the same traces of 
cruel barbarity : dungeons built into the masonry of the walls; sepul- 


After the dief, we recited the first chapter of the Koran, and then the 





author’s other historical novels, and as reliable a3 another little red cov= 


ered book by the same author and publisher, containiag very pretty tales 
called Stories of Rainbow and Lucky. 





Hine Avts. 


The fifth and last volume of Modern Painters has at last been published ; 
and almost simultaneously appears the following interesting, and it 
seems, just and appreciative article upon it in the London Atheneum. 

Mr. Ruskin begins, as heretofore, with an apology for the time which 
has elapsed since the appearance of his last volume of this series, gives 
an account of his struggles with the débris of Tarner’s life, the arrange- 
ment of which occupied him for a long time, being a task that he seems 
to have felt called on to do at the utmost speed—to our mind needlessly. 
An excursion to the Rhine-country, with a correlative purpose, ended ia 
a visit to Lombardy ; and the discovery of “ some unexpected Paul Ve- 
roneses at Turin,” set him hunting after “the roots of the moral power 
of the Venetians.” Six Titians held him in Germany for a summer ; and 
the admission that he had never got at the Venetian roots is small com- 
fort to those who believed in him before, and not a very handsome sum- 
mation of a year’s work. That he had not been infallible, brought at 
least the secoud discovery, that he must lighten the ship; and accord- 
ingly the promised “ Section on the Sea” is thrown overboard, with small 
hopes of being picked up again. Sections on leaf and cloud beauty, and 
two on ideas of relation, remained to be dealt with. To these this vo- 
lume is dedicated. 

The strong expressions of regret for admiration of Reubens’ physical 
art-power, occurring in the first volume, demand another apology, fol- 
lowed by an assertion that these aberrations of judgment “ ought not to 
diminish the reader’s confidence in the book.” Admirable is the passage 
which follows, to the effect that no opinion on a questionable subject that 
is immutable can be true. “ All true opinions are living, and show their 
life by being capable of nourishment—therefore, of change.” True in- 
deed is this ; but would it not have been as well for the writer to have 
thought of it before indulging in the fierce dogmatism of his former 
works ?—to have shown a little mercy to others who were after all more 
offended at the bitter manner than affected by the matter, heretical as it 
might have been, of his previously-expressed opinions? “On Leaf- 
beauty” is commenced with a fanciful account of the vegetable cover- 
ing of the earth, and an equally fanciful division of vegetation succeeds ; 
and sub-division is heaped on sub-division in the old way, each witha 
wilful name. An elaborate section- on “The Bud” follows, displaying 
in an arbitrary but serviceable way the growth of that vegetable strac- 
tare, which, however limited in its application, will be usefal to any 
body who wishes to be taught how to see—that an artist who requires to 
be taught to see, is unfit for his profession, might be stated as a truism. 
Where, then, the use of all this fanciful disquisition? What observer of 
Nature, gifted with eyes, needs to be told, as we are in the fourth chap- 
ter, that no two sides of any one leaf are alike ; and that the chance in- 
fluences of sun, and wind, and rain, combine to render each wing, from 
the middle stem, differeat from its companion? It is extraordinarily 
characteristic of the author’s miad, that he takes up a pet and exalts it 
at the expense of all nature. 

In the present case, the ultimate forms of vegetation are in favour, and 
he accordingly decries the so-called lower order of minerals, by fanci- 
fully stating that it has no law but its own sordid selfishness, or desire todo 
its functions without regard to the existence or convenience of its neigh- 
bours—that is, self-centred, in fact—instancing the irregular disposition of 
crystallized masses, placing these in sad contrast with the extreme amiabi- 
lity of disposition evinced by tree-stalks, all of which are stated to accom- 
modate their neighbours in a truly Christian spirit, no one greedy to get 
more than a fair share of sun or rain. This is hard upon the luckless 
minerals who have fallen under Mr. Ruskin’s displeasure ; but they will 
find the salvo in the opinions of crystallographers and mineralogists, 
who declare that the objects of their study obey a law as completely as 
do the vegetables, and that an agate is no more a ruffian than is an aspen- 
leaf. A rather superfluous condemnation of the leaf-drawings of some of 
the Dutch painters follows ; we say superfluous because any one gifted with 
eyesight would require less than thirty-eight of Mr. Ruskin’s pages to 
convince him that Hobbima and Ruysdael cared for none of these things, 
and did their leaf-painting after the fashion of their own kin. Here we 
may state what appears to us the leadiog error of this book :—that the 
author conceives mankind to know nothing whatever of Nature ; fancies 
students of Art require to be told what the simplest observation would 
teach them far more effectually than his work could, if it were extended 
to twenty volumes. We contend, that if an artist has not this power of 
observation, nor the love of Nature it implies, he is perfectly incompe- 
tent to bis profession. 

We need not say who is the god of our author’s idolatry ; and yet it 
does seem a strange comment upon the usefulness of all this elaborate 











chres so deep down that the most piercing cries of wretched beings buried 
alive there could never reach the upper air. 

Suddenly, I thought I heard a smothered sound as of growls, a few 
paces in advafice, when, on hastening in the direction from which it 
came, I discovered, to my great joy, that I was before the dens of the 
panthers—for now it was death for death, which was far preferable to 
being buried alive. 

Laying down my lamp I advanced boldly towards the den that had 
been described to me, holding my cimetar in my right hand, the key in 
my left. The instant I opened the door the panther drew back to the 
farther side of the den, crouching down in readiness for a spring. I felt 
his pestilent breath blowing upon me as he glared at me with his 
flaming eye-balls, unsheating his terrible claws, and uttering a long, low 

At this moment I raised my cimetar, and, drawing the door to- 
growl. 


ward me with all my strength, was about rushing into the den to attack 
the panther before he could spring upon me, when an immense iron plate 
shot came down through grooves in the rock and fell between me and 
the animal. 

A brilliant light now shone all around, displaying to me the Nagib, 
attended by his suite. 

“Tt is written, O Hadji,” said he, addressing me, “that you are not 
to die thus.” ; 

Then, ascending from the dungeons, we returned to the apartment of 
state, where each took the place previously occupied by him. 

Mr. Charles Frederickson has printed for private circulation the Lon- 
don Athenceum’s review of Mr. Hamilton’s book upon the alleged Shake- 
speare forgeries, and also Mr. Collier’s reply to the same, The reprint 
is dedicated “to the admirers of Mr. J. Payne Collier in the United 
States by C. W. Frederickson, who appreciates his character as an 
Honest Man, an accomplished scholar and a worthy elucidator of the 
text of Shakespeare.” This compliment from the United States cannot 
fail to be highly appreciated and warmly welcomed by the veteran who 
receives it. 

Washington Irving’s Works are among the few standard books which 
everybody reads and which every man who can afford any literary 
luxury wants to buy. The National Edition now in course of publica- 
tion by Mr. Putnam is at once so cheap and so elegant as to meet all 
the requirements in this most popular publication. 

We have on our table half-a-dozen volumes of various sizes, shapes and 
colours, and of very different themes, which deserve brief notice. 
Choosing the strictly utilitarian first, we can commend as a handy book 
in country and suburbs, Ze Young Farmer’s Manual (Saxton, Barker & Co.,) 
very well illustrated, tolerably indexed, and typographically neat and 
plain ; not perfect, however, for we fiad no directions for building an ice 
house, that necessary adjunct toevery country house in America.—Dr. 
Hooker’s Jiustrated Natural History (Harpers), is a school boy’s book, pleas- 
antly compiled.—Dr. Champlin’s Text Book in Intellectual Philosophy, for 
Schools and Colleges, (Boston : Crosby, Nichols & Co.,) is confessedly and 
properly but an outline of Metaphysics, or as it were a finger post to 
guide the student in the way of knowing the human mind. Perspicuity 
of style and simplicity of arrangement are the chief requisites of such a 
book, and these the little, unpretentious work of Dr. Champlin appears 
to possess.—Mrs. Geldart’s History of England, (Sheldon"& OCo.,) is in its 
way very well, but as we already have so many of the same kind of com- 
pilations and abridgements, this one it would seem might have been 





spared.—Abbott’s History of Ghengis Khan is probably as entertaining as the 


teaching (told, we are bound to say, in an admirably lucid manner, and, 
but for its supererogation, invaluable), that we find him saying, at page 
48, after dissecting the forms of tree-shoots, and stating the marvellous 
fidelity of Turner, “‘ We are always to remember,” he says, “that Tur- 
ner’s greatness and rightness in all these points successively, depend on 
no scientific knowledge. He was entirely ignorant of all the laws we 
have been developing. He had merely accustomed himself to see im- 
partially, intensely, and fearlessly.” We shrewdly suspect the defunct 
landscape painter would hardly bless his advocates for their queer com- 
pliments ; indeed, if he were ignorant of anything Mr. Ruskin has stated 
in the foregoing portion of this volume, it is the most extraordinary 
thing connected with his genius we have yet heard. The fact is, unques- 
tionably, that Turner did know at least as much about the art, and also 
the science of Nature, as could be known to any human being; and al- 
though he might not have studied oak-twigs with microseopes, in section 
or elevation, he was completely acquainted with their nature and struc- 
ture. An examination of the structare of the stem succeeds that of the 
leaf. It is produced in the same manner and much to the same purpose. 
The cool impertinence of the following is worth quoting :— 


“T intended to have given a figure to show the results of the pressure 
of the weight of all the leafage on a great lateral bough, in modifying 
its curves, the strength of the timber being greatest where the leverage 
of the mass tells most. But I find nobody ever reads things which it 
takes any trouble to understand, so that it is no use to write them.” 

Has the author so far forgotten his belief of old, that it was worth 
while to write a thing that ought to be told; or is this merely another 
way of showing what great thiugs are to be left undone? 

We are delighted to admit the truth of what Mr. Ruskin says respect- 
ing the faculty of imitation possessed by Salvator—a quality, by the 
way, Which no admirer in his senses would claim for him. The ex- 
amples given, comparing Albert Diirer and Veronese in their execution 
of leafage, needlessly demonstrates the point that Salvator lumped on 
his touches of colour without regard to, or, may be, knowledge of, na- 
tural detail, and that the German and Veronese were humble mas- 
ters of their craft. We are willing to admit that Turner, who made this 
matter a chief study of his life, transcended them both. Mr. Ruskin will 
thank us, no doubt, more than we can thank him, for the novelty of his 
discovery. Why need we have the obvious fact insisted upon so fre- 
quently, that Turner knew more about Nature than a generation of 
Dutchmen. The thing is perfectly patent to any eye, and the discovery 
is none of our author’s, although he seems to regard it with paternal 
fondness. The task of explaining Turner by his handmaid Nature, has 
been performed by Mr. Ruskin to perfection, but hardly with temper or 
jadgment ; and it is really amusing to find him arrogating to himself the 
arbitership of Art simply because he was a zealous believer in a great 
painter, and has a faculty of eloquent description, Undoubtedly he did 
good yeoman’s service to the cause of Art, in brushing out of existence 
the tribe of critics who were supposed to lead the public opinions on 
Art in the intervals of their ordinary occupation of reporting fires and 
murders for the press. This has been done successfully enough, and the 
service was good, but really confers no claim to the Art-dictatorship 
Mr. Raskin is too apt to assume, who, when he took up Salvator Rosa, 
because his ignorance of rock-forms was only equal to his carelessness 
about trees, forgets that such knowledge was not in the scheme of that 
artist’s life, and was what, indeed, he had not the slightest idea of; for 
his shortcomings in which, therefore, we have not to judge him, but 
rather take him upon his own standard of a romantic and dramatic pain- 
ter who sought to produce effects upon people’s minds by the representa- 
tions, sufficiently good for his purpose, of such phases of Nature as struck 
his fancy. We believe that if the poor man could come to life again, he 
would be as much astonished at the manner in which his hapless twigs 
have been pulled to pieces as Turner would be at seeing the opinions re- 
specting himself we have just quoted. The fact is, Mr. Ruskin does not 
look upon the objects of his unsparing satire as artists at all, in the sense 
of the word he employs. Admit that they had no high notions of Art 
and little knowledge of Nature,—say that Salvator Rosa and Gaspar 





Poussin were as melodramatic in their ideal as the low Dutchmen were 
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‘apply every vitupe- 
ad lay down all dogmas on 
few will receive readily, and fewer still take in en- 
forced in such a manner. Mr. Ruskin demonstrates trio as 


mpbantly, as any 
one else might do, the fact that theee men had no care for the lovely de- 
bat we must repeat, that to render such was never their 
ion of Art was totally different from his, and we 
their own standard. ta fact, Mr. Raskin only pre- 
the manner of dealing with it. 
such assertions as those of our author, we should at least expect 
pooce a hy is illustrations; and are indeed inclined to re- 
‘ogies for shorteomings in that direction with which his 
books abound as jast so much mock-modesty, eager for praise. Of 
his A oo ager we need only point out one notable example, in the 
—_ volume of this series, where, at page 67, in epeaking of the value 
a constituent of beauty, he refers to the “ opposition of 
one part to another, and reci ance obtained ; in animals the 
balance being commonly between opposite sides”: “Note,” he says, 
eness by the exception in the flat-fish having the eyes 
ie of the head.” Now, the writer’s rule about symmetry— 
which, by-the-bye, isas old as the hills—is actually sustained by this 
very example which he quotes as an especial exception. For if the eyes 
flat-Gsh are more on one side of its head than are thoee of any other 
; yet as to the creature iteelf, its structure is one of the most 
lovely and symmetrical in all creation : seen in its own element alive— 
as, of course, it ought to be seen—there is no more beautiful creature of 
God’s making. See the graceful curves its body makes going through 
the water,—how they play line into line, varying, yet ever elegant,— 
see, we say, the wonderful undalation of its fins that ripple in their mo- 
tion along its sides, propelling it with the same beautiful curve a passing 
breath » air gives an undulating fringe, or that taken by gently-dashing 
waves when they lapse softly on the sea-shore in roll on roll of continu- 
ous motion. 

Mr. Ruskin’s division of the vegetable kingdom he treats of is, as we 
have said, arbi , but not unfancifal, and apt enough for his own pur- 
pose, however little satisfactory it may be to enlighten us upon the 
whole subject of arborary structures. It is, primarily, into shield- 

and sword-bearers,—the first, those trees which shelter their 
buds beneath their leaves ; the second, those which surround them with 
guardian spines, as pines do. Of the last section, take the following 
characteristic passage :— 

“ Also it may be well for lowland branches to reach hither and thither 
for what they need, and to take all kinds of irregular shape and exten 
sion. But the pine is trained to need nothing, and to endure everything. 
It is resolvedly whole, self-contained; desiring nothing but rightness, 
content with restricted completion. Tall or short, it will be straight. 
Small or large, i¢ will be round. It may be permitted also to these soft 
lowland trees that they should make themselves g:y with show of blos- 
som, and glad with pretty charities of fraitfulness. We builders with 
the sword have harder work to do for man, and must do it in close-set 

To stay the sliding of the mountain snows, which would bury 
him; to hold in divided drops, at our sword points, the rain, which 
would sweep oa him and bis treasure-fields ; to nurse in shade among 
our brown fallen leaves the tricklings that feed the brooks in drought ; 
to give massive shield against the winter wind, which shrieks through 
the bare branches of the plain :—such service must we do him steadfastly 
while we live. Our bodies, also, are at his service: softer than the 
bodies of other trees, though our toil is harder than theirs. Let him 
take them as pleases him, for his houses and ships. So also it may be 
well for these timid lowland trees to tremble with ali their leaves ; or 
turn their paleness to the sky, if but a rush of rain passes by them; or 
to let fall their leaves at last, sick and sore. But we pines must live 
carelessly amidst the wrath of clouds. We only wave our branches to 
and fro when the storm pleads with us, as men toss their arms in a dream. 
And finally, these weak lowland trees may struggle fondly for the last 
remnants of life, and send up feeble saplings agaia from their roots when 
they are cut down. But we builders with the sword perish boldly, our 
dying shall be perfect and solemn, as our warring ; we give up our lives 
without reluctance, and for ever.” 

No finer example of the wilful way of this writer, in subjecting every- 
thing to his own idea and perceptions, could be found than a passage at 
the end of his Part VL, when he is speaking of leaves in their gently 
gradual loss of tree motion: 


“It is strange to think of the gradually diminished power and witb- 
drawn freedom among the orders of leaves—from the sweep of the chest- 
nut and gadding of the vine, down to the close shrinking trefoil and 
contented dairy, pressed on earth ; and, at last, to the leaves that are 
not merely close to the earth, but themselves a part of it ; fastened down 
to it by their sides, and there only a wrinkled edge rising from the gra- 
nite crystals. We have found beauty in the tree yielding fruit, and in 
the herb yielding seed. How of the herb yielding no seed, the fruitless, 
flowerless, lichen of the rock ?” 

Now, was there ever such extraordinary wilfulness as this? The wri- 
ter wisely stated in a note that— 

“The reader must remember always that my work is concerning the 
aspects of things only. Of course, a lichen has seeds, just as other plants 
have, but not effectually or visibly for man.’ 

All this is pathetic and moving, no doubt ; but really it does look like 
raising the ghost of a grief in order that we might weep over it. He 
knows very well that mosses do perpetuate themselves, and are neither 
fruitless nor flowerless; it is mere sham sentimentality to fancy our- 
selves hysterical upon such a matter. It is our knowledge of the thing 
that we feel. If we see a child wailing after its mother, under the mis- 
taken idea that the said parent is dead, while we ourselves know her to 
be alive, we do not sit down and moan with the infant, but rather smile 
and bring the woman to her child. We grieve with the child only in its 
orphanage. . So much for the effect of the appeal made only to the eye ; 
and it is sheer childish wilfulness to say that we ought to recognise the 
need for these sham pathetics the idle fancy calls up. Upon this point, 
that we ought to receive our impressions in an unadulterated way by the 
eye alone, without reference to the brain’s knowledge, it will be well to 
recollect how inconsistent it is with a statement made before by the au- 
thor. That the use of gilding was allowable, because we know and re- 
ceive it as gilding and not as solid gold. A perfectly sound axiom, 
which is not here applied to the apparently childless lichens of the rock, 
which we know to be really fruitful, and therefore cannot get up any sen- 
timent for ; because to weep for the eye-grief alone would be but skin- 
deep sorrow. How genuine and, indeed, beautiful is this passage, in a 
manner wherein Mr. Ruskin is almost unrivalled :— 

“ And, as the earth’s first mercy, so they are its last gift toit. When 
all other service is vain, from plant and tree, the soft mosses and grey 
lichen take op their watch by the head-stone. The woods, the blossoms, 
the gift-bearing grasses, have done their parts for a time, but these do 
eervice forever. Trees for the builder’s yard, flowers for the bride’s 
chamber, corn for the granary, moss for the grave. Yet as in one sense 
the homblest, in another they are the most honoured of the earth-child- 
ren. Unfading, as motionless, the worm frets them not, and the autumn 
wastes not. Strong in lowliuess, they neither blanch in heat nor pine 
in frost. To them, slow-fingered, constant-hearted, is iatrusted the weav- 
ing of the dark, eternal, tapestries of the hills; to them, slow-pencilled, 
iris-dyed, the tender framing of their endless imagery. Sharing the still- 
ness of the unimpassioned rock, they share also its endurance ; and while 
the winds of departing spring scatter the white hawthorn blossom like 
drifted snow, and summer dims on the parched meadow the drooping of 
its cowslip gold,—far above, among the mountains, the silver lichea-spots 
rest, star-like, on the stone; and the gathering orange stain upon the 
edge of youder western peak reflects the sunsets of a thousand 

ears. 
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We have indicated the method of instruction chosen by the author ; 
indeed, to do so is superfluous,—he would have us begin with dissec- 
tions of leaves, sections of twigs, and vegetable anatonfy in general. 
Yet he himself seys that Turner, by his authority the greatest artist the 
world has yet seeu—knew none of these things, And here let us ask, if 
the omission of all this, in that chosen case, was of so little importance, 
to what does its most heedful performance bring thos: who follow it? 
To what does all this come? edo not find even in the plates drawn 
by the writer himself, and engraved by his chosen and most delicate and 
tender-handed draughtsman, all directed to the sole purpose of illus- 
trating his opinions and dercriptions, anything like the vigorous manli- 
ness, the knowing power, that there is shown in one single twine of the 
es ot thorns Albert Diirer bent round the head of his 

The broad hand of the mighty German scored deep, dark, black lines, 
almost a line wide, of the form, the very ultimate soul of the shape 
of the branch he employed. There they are, expressed by bare 
lines and a few broad hatchings, but in such intensity of knowledge that 
we see the thing in its most intimate intervolutions. While here, with 









all this wealth of abent ene ile cessing Ras wenen detect bat, in 
two parts of the drawing chosen as a special example of foreshortening 
and styled “ The ce Way wardness,”’—a pea ng bough ; but 
two we eay, Where as much is given by mere of the 

su of outline—the trae artist’s work. These are in two small 
twigs start from out the knotted mass at foot, and curve forwards, 
obliquely catching the light. These two minute phases are indeed ad- 
mirably rendered, but these alone. All the vraisemblance of the remainder 
of the drawing is given by ekilfal oppositions of light and shade or de- 
licate modelling. But the outline, per se, is not here. Yet the au- 
thor says, at p. 75: “Indeed this fores ning lies at the core of the 
business ; for unlees it be well understood, no branch-form can ever be 
rightly drawn.” If this, then be the result of Mr, Ruskin’s teachings 
and practice, introduced and fostered with such laborious care and s0- 
lemnity, what shall we think of the theory itself?—will it breed artists 
or laborious workmen? Our own conviction respecting the fittest me- 
thod of teaching drawing as the foundation of Art’s language, is, that 
all this toil spent upon twigs and leaves is sheer trifling. A man who 
can draw the human figure will draw all the vegetation he cares or 
needs to draw, but he may draw twigs for ever and ever and not be able 
to manage a human eye—whereas, given the power to draw the eye, 
that of the twig follows ; and the only gain we can discern in the system 
advocated by Mr. Ruskin, i. ¢. discipline, may be just as well gained upon 
the use of the best models of human and not vegetable nature. 
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HOW LORD ELGIN AND BARON GROS WERE WRECKED. 


The London Times of the 22d ult. comes to us with full details of the 
wreck of the steamer Malabar, near Ceylon. Among those on board the 
vessel were the English and French Ministers to China, Lord Elgin and 
Baron Gros. The Malabar was an iron-built ship of 1,080 tuns, and just 
five years old. She was built in five compartments. The disaster took 
place in Galle harbour, Ceylon, on the 22d of yo 

About 24 o’clock, the Malabar’s commander, Capt. Grainger, goes to 

his cabin for a change of clothes. He is hardly there when suddenly and 
without a moment’s notice, comes a terrific squall from the north east. 
It sweeps across the bay, and strikes the Malabar on her port side, causing 
her to heel completely over. The mooring hawser snaps, and she swings 
round head to wind, completely reversing her former position. Then 
comes a shock which shakes the vessel from stem to stern ; a second, which 
brings the saloon skylight crashing into the cabin. Again, again, again, 
and lamp after lamp is shivered to pieces. We are on the reef, and the 
rocks are smashing in our piates one after another. Capt. Grainger is 
on the bridge—the engineer at his post, but the steam is not up, and the 
ship crashes and crunches with every swell. The pumps are sounded, 
and give three feet and a half of water in the after compartment. Five 
minutes later and five feetare announced. Our position is most critical ; 
not a boat alongside—not one of the ship’s boats ready for launching. 
Before us is the bay with its roaring swell ; behind, at 400 yards distance, 
the fort, with the sea dashing over the rocks which jat into the water, 
and breaking in tremendous spray right against the parapet wall. The 
wind still keeps from the north; if it docs not shift, but a few minutes 
and all will be over. Hold on by the anchor—let it drag but six feet 
and the engine compartments will be smashed to pieces. 
The squall, however, abates, and the vessel swings clear of the reef. 
But a new danger appears. The compartments are filling fast, and she 
is visibly settling by the stern. The water rushes into the tunnel, and 
indicates seven feet in the hold. Unless steam be got up, down she must 
go, stern first, in a very few minutes. A panic seizes some—happily 
but a few—of the passengers. A rush is made to the boats. If they be 
launched the Lascar crew will refuse to work, and in the general rush 
they will be sunk or stove in. Quietly seated on the poop, Lord Elgin 
is conversing with his usual tranquillity. Some few days before our ar- 
rival he remarked to me that Galle was an unpropitious place for him, 
as there he first heard the news of the Indian mutiny in 1857. “ Absit 
omen,”? was my reply ; bu: in the very height of the crash, amid the howl- 
ing wind and the hissing sea, he asks if | remember what he told me 
about Galle. Baron Gros nobly seconds his colleague. He is cool and 
collected, as though walkiog ou the Boulevards, and England and France 
were never more worthily represented by their two Embassadors, who 
set au example to every one. The panic is but of short duration. The 
cowards are shamed by the quiet courage of the chiefs. Twenty-five 
minutes have elapsed, and Mr. Bailey, the Peninsular and Oriental agent, 
with Mr. Janty, the acting Harbour-master, comes on board, and now 
the steam is up, the chief engineer having poured gallon after gallon of 
oil on the coal to quicken their action. A ramour is spread that the 
captain is going out to sea. In truth, that was his first idea. The vessel 
is provided with powerfal pumps, which can only be worked when the 
engines are going. There isnoroom in the harbour to steam ahead, 
and the captain trusts he can keep her afloat ou‘side with the pumps, 
and save ship and cargo. All hope is soon destroyed by the fearfal 
rapidity with which the water rises. The chief engineer rushes on deck. 
“In the name of God, captain, don’t proceed to sea; we are in a sinking 
state. Beach her at once.” But the rumour gains ground, and some of 
the passengers pester Lord Elgin with vain requests: “ Will not your 
Lordship order the boats to be lowered?” “ Will you not protest against 
going to sea?” ‘“ Will you not speak to the captain ?” 

Lord Elgin steadily refuses to interfere with the captain in the dis- 
charge of his duty, but sends Colonel Crealock with a message—* Lord 
Elgin presents his compliments and wishes to know if you are going to 
sea.” “Going to sea! we are going down.” And so we are and that 
visibly. Still not a boat alongside, the cargo bouts having disappeared 
after the first pump. The quartermasters are at the helm, which they 
have never quitted during the wildest confusion. ‘“ Heave at the anchor.” 
“Cheerily, men, cheerily.”” They work with a will and, God be thanked, 
at the first revolution of the engines the screw drives her ahead. The 
bilge injection is set to work, but the water gains rapidly. Itis up to 
her stern ports. The saloon and cabins are full. She is sinking fast. 
Will she live across the bay and reach the sandy beach? Mr. Loch, Lord 
Elgin’s private secretary, served in the navy in early life.> He goes to 
the captain, and asks leave to prepare one of the quarter bo&ts for low- 
ering, so that if we sink ia crossing there may be a chance of saving the 
women. 

Permission is readily granted, and Mr. Loch, Col. Crealock, and 
a few others soon have the boat ready for launching. Now we are off. 
The stern sinks lower and lower. ‘ Keep your eye on that mast,” quietly 
remarked an old sailor to me: “ I don’t expect we shall get across, and 
if we sink it may be above water.” At length wereached the sand. Let 
go the anchors. She swings, and the order is given to go astern; but at 
the first revolution the engines aré brought up standiog. The broken 
hawser is round the screw! Had it twisted the other way, we could 
never have gone ahead. We veer cable, and she is quietly beached on 
the sand, stern first. It ishigh time. A little longer and the water is in 
the engine-room. The ship's boats are now lowered. So great is the 
swell that to lie alongside is a work of danger. There are some twenty 
vessels in port, but two only send boats. The firet (Eaglish) is swamped 
in heavy surf. The other (French) gets under the ladder and fills, but 
the men are active, and quickly bale her out. Both have their skippers 
on board. Let their names be recorded, for they well deserve it. The 
Englishman is Peter Upton, commanding the bark Wavereley of Newcastle. 
The Frenchman is Cb. Messemaccher, Captaine au Long Cours, and 
his ship is the Paul Auguste of Daokir. 

Lord Elgin and Baron Gros dispatched Mr. Loch and the Comte de 
Basiard to thank them io the name of their respective Governments. 
But we must return to the wreck, where all is prepared for saving the 
women. During the whole scene, mid the wildest excitement, the la- 
dies behave most nobly. No shriek is heard, and, though a few tears are 
shed, there is neither confusion nor dismay. To get them into the boats 
is no easy matter, but happily it is concluded without accident, one boat 
receiving them oa the starboard, another on the port quarter. Push off, 
land them quickly, and return to the ship. But here are two men on the 
starboard gangway attempting to escape in the women’s boat, which is 
fall enough already. The officer on duty pushes them back, but they 
are not to be repulsed. They slip past him, and leap, the first for the 
stern, where he tumbles among the ladies, and nearly capsizes the boat ; 
the second for the bow, which he misses, and takes a header right into 
the water. There I should have left him, but the sailors are more com- 

assionate and haal him in, quite drenched, and half killed with fright. 
Neither of these men is Eoglish or French—the first an American skip- 
per, the second a Dutch engineer. And now boats arrive from the shore, 
and the Governor’s barge is among them. But Lord Elgin will not quit 
the vessel until every passenger is saved. One after another he sees 
them over the side, aud at length steps into the barge with Baron Gros, 
the attachés of the two Embassies, and the writer of this letter. We look 
at the stern, which is all but level with the water, and cease to wonder at 
the narrow escape of Mr. Gifford, one of the passengers. He went to his 
cabin to recover something for his wife. A sea dashed through the port, 
filled the eabin, closed the door, and but for the venetian blinds, which 

ve egress for the water into the saloon, he would have been drowned 

















like aration ahole. We pull for the jetty, where the Embaseadors land, 


Sere rt thle shaky, hat having shawe water the mest UU 


& rare example of courage steadfastness, 
Both Lord Elgin and Baron Gros ve iost their credentials, their in- 
and all their more im t papers. Lord Elgin’s Orders of 
the Thistle and Bath lie “ homs five.” Baron Gros is minus a. 
very considerable sum he took out in specie for the expenses of his mis- 
sion, and a large service of plate. Two newly-married couples have lost 
their frousseauz, their presents, and the home reminiscenses given to the 
ladies before starting on their distant journey. But one portmanteau hag 
been saved by either. Among the mails lost were those for Singapore, 
Java, and Penang. 
The Malabar had on board 1,080 boxes of bullion, worth nearly 
£300,000 ; 725 chests of opium, worth upwards of £100,000 of which 216 
have been recovered from the forehold. The remainder are aft, and can- 
—_ 4 —_e The an herself _— be — for less than 
,000, rest 0! cargo passenge: will swell 
the total loss to half a million sterling. The whole of the bullion will 
most probably be recovered, but the salvage dues will be very consi- 
derable. Divers have arrived from Columbo, with a view of seeing 
what they can save. 
a ———___ ° 
“DECLINED WITH THANKS.” 


This brief and kindly notice to those ambitious of laying their thoughts, or- 
at least their words before the public, is as§suitable to this latitude as to that of 
London, where it has recently appeared. 

We don’t begrudge the time devoted to reading manuscripts, far from 
it; for we are quite willing to receive contributions from all quarters, 
and give them our undivided and patient attention. The only regret. 
we feel is, that so few of the articles sent to us are suitable for our 
columne. 

The first great stumbling-block is length. Everybody who wishes to 
have his or her particular say, fancies it necessary to take up an entire 
number in deing so. Now, we act on the principle that there must be 
“room enough for all,” it is manifest that any paper extendiog beyond 
three or four pages has a double ordeal to undergo—not merely as to 
literary merit, but also as to length. We rejoice that in the majority of 
cases the latter is the cause why so many of our contributors learn that 
their papers are “ declined with thanks.” 

If a writer has anything to say, most readers will consider that three 
pages are sufficient for him if he will kindly adopt the great rule we 
would lay down for his special guidance. Beware of expleives. So soon 
as “ copy” appears charmingly written out and ready for the printer, let. 
the amateur run through it—pen in hand—and knock out every sentence. 
which does not relate to the subject matter. The result will astonish 
him ; for be fiuds—we hope—to his delight, that his style has vastly im- 
proved in vigour and terseness. If the writer has any settled tendency 
to digression, he had better cut out all such passages and string them to- 
gether for a separate article, which, of course, will be rejected; but it 
may prove a relief to his mind. 

Another great fault peculiar to amateurs is the want of concentration.. 
We aim to amuse and to instruct, but in imparting any instruction, to 
be particularly careful to gild the pill, or to exhibit the dose in capsules 
of pleasant flavour. Unbappily, amateurs have a propensity for essay 
writing—the most difficult thing to achieve—and they unconsciously 
imitate “ Rasselas.” It may be heresy, but we consider that work not 
the most cheerful reading in the world; but, Rasselas and water— 
such as reaches us by every post—is, to say the least of it, nauseous, 
There is one class of papers always interesting to the reader, which, 
strangely enough, rarely reaches us; we mean, incidents of personal ad- 
venture and travel. Everybody must once on a time have met with 
some amusing or exciting adventure—be it only a chase by a mad bull— 
and these adventures, if described in simple modest language, are sure 
to be attractive. If we venture to suggest that our fictional columns are 
amply supplied for several numbers to come, perhaps our kind contribu- 
tors will take the hint, and turn their attention to the style of paper to 
which we allude. 

Against one thing we protest, and that is the weak, washy, eve: lasting 
flood of so-termed poetry, under which our library table literally groans, 
a3 if sharing our sufferings. If our amateurs would be so kind as tocon- 
tribute their poetical effusions to the albums of the ladies of their heart, 
it would be a benefit to all parties concerned. They would be assured of 
akindly audience, while we—but the very thought compels us to perform 
a war dance of delight round the Editorial sanctum. 

Still, we are glad to concede that the present state of amateur litera- 
ture is, generally, the most encouraging. We offer contributors “a 
fair stage and no favour ;” and, in the words of the Ring, “let the best 
win.” 

We think, then, that it rests with our contributors whether, ceteris pa- 
ribus, their article will appear in our columns. Of course, reasons will 
occur when papers are so exceptionably good that length cannot be 
taken into consideration ; but we do not recommend the majority tojudge 
the rule by the eaception. Our great object being variety, it is evident 
that we shall grant space to the shorter articles, and that those will be 
excluded which sin against the precepts we have laid down. 


—— > 


Scuoot Hours anp Exercise.—Mr. Edwin Chadwick, whose name is 
identitied with so many important social reforms, has of late been prose- 
cuting au educational inquiry of great interest. He was, as our readers 
may remember, appointed by the British government a commissioner to 
inquire into the excessive labour of young persons in cotton factories. 
The results he obtained led him to propose measures, which were in part 
executed, for reducing the working time of children under thirteen years 
of age to six hours a day, and for ensuring their attendance at school the 
residue of the time, say three hours. The childrea under this provision 
are called “ half timers ;”’ and it turns out, according to Mr. Chadwick’s 
investigations, that in well-conducted schools their attainments are quite 
equal to those of the “ full timers,” who attend school six hours daily, 
while in aptitude for the application of their knowledge they are said to 
be superior. As they gain in bodily condition by the reduction of their 
physical labour, so they do in mental condition by the reduction of the 
time devoted to mental labour. 

Mr. Chadwick made also a close examination of the best of the long. 
time schools for young children, and found, upon the testimony of the 
most intelligent teachers, that they could not keep up voluatary atten- 
tion to study beyond two hours in the morning and one hour in the after 
noon. By force, even, they cannot get more than an additional half- 
hour of real attention, and that halfhour proves in the end a mental 
mischief as well as a bodily injury. From these facts it would seem to 
follow, as he contends, that our school systems are a violation, in this 
respect, of the laws of physiology. 

Boys are enabled to repair the injury of undue mental work, to a cer- 
tain extent, by their athletic games. Not so with girls. In boarding- 
schools they are fastened to their sedentary occupations often eight hours 
a day, with but slight intervening relaxation or exercise. Mr. Chadwick 
finds that the daughters of mothers who have worked, but whose fathers 
bave got on in the world and have sent these daughters to day or board- 
ing-schools, and kept them from work, are shorter and generally of in- 
ferior strength to the working mothers; that the proportion of mothers 
of the well-to-do classes who can suckle their own children is diminish- 
ing ; that among women who have one servant there are ailments which 
are unknown amongst women who have no servants; and that these ail- 
ments are worse with women who have two servants, and get very bad, 
indeed, and with new complications of hypochondria, amongst women 
who have three servants. 

The remedies recommended by this gentleman are the reduction of the 
ordinary school hours by one half, and the devotion of them either to 
manual labour or gymnastics. But no form of exercise, he thinks, is 
equal to the naval and military drill. This he considers both in reference 
to the future personal welfare of the pupil and to the interests of the 
community. Looking to the welfare of the pupil, he contends that the 
drill is good for the correction of congenital bodily defects ; that it gives 
an early initiation to all that is implied in the term discipline, namely : 
duty, eelf-restraint, order, punctuality, obedience to command, and pa- 
tience ; that it renders action prompt and easy, and adds to the efficiency 
and productive value of pupils in after-life, Looking to the welfare of 
the nation, he maintains that the military und naval drill is more effec- 
tively and permanently taught in the juvenile than in the adolescent or 
adult stages of lite, and that if made generally prevalent, it would ac- 
complish eventually, in a wider and better mauner, the object sought to 
be obtained by voluateer military companies, which, by the interruption 
of productive occupations, are highly expensive, and that the juvenile 
drill would produce an immensely stronger and cheaper defensive force 
than is how produced by any meaus in use in any nation. 





Macavunay’s ComPaNroys IN THE Toms.—Baron Macaulay now lies 
close at the foot of Westmacott’s statue of Addison, whom he once so 
happily described as the unsullied statesman, the accomplished scholar, 





the master of pure English eloqueuce, the consummate painter of life and 
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rms erage nara — knew how fo ase ridicule 
_githout ; icting a wound, effected a = 
‘official reform al who reconciled wit with virtueafier a long and dis- 
astrous separation, during which wit bad been led astray by profligacy, 
and virtue by fanaticisas.” The remains of Addison, however, are at 
some distance from the spot on which the monument stands—they are in 
the chapel of Henry VII. ; and it was not until three generations. had 
and pea over bis pages that any tablet was raised to his me- 
in the Abbey. Macaulay said of the statue which now keeps watch 
the newly-closed grave : 
ts Addison, as we can conceive him, clad in bis dressing 
and freed from his wig, stepping from the parlour at Chelsea into 
Bis garden, with the account of the Everlasting Club, or the 
of Hilpa and Shalom, just finished for the next.day’s Spectator, in 


, and the “ great 
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Thickly strewn near the grave of Macaulay are the relics of the men 
whose names are still held in reverence, and whose works adorn the li- 
terature of our country. As a poet, not less than a brilliant essayist, 
Macaulay has earned a place among the great men of the past and pres 
sent, and in death the author of the Lays of Ancient Rome, and the ballad 
on the Spanish Armada, will face Thomas Campbell, who won a poet’s 
fame by the Pleasures of Hope. A few feet from the grave of the enno- 
bled poet of the nineteenth centary, stands the fine old piece of Gothic 
sculpture which marks the resting place of Chaucer—father of English 


sag opposite io the tomb of Chaucer, “the day starre’’ of English 
, is the monument of * Fairie Spencer,” the sunrise of our poetry, 
who died, as Ben Jonson tells, “ for lack of bread, refusing the twenty 
pieces sent him by my lord of Exsex, as he was sorry he had no time to 
spend them.” Fairly obliterated by the hand of time, the tomb of 
Spenser bears the inscription: ‘ Here lies the body of Edmund Spenser, 
the prince of poets in his time, whose divine spirit needs no other witness 
than the work: which he has left behiud him.” Beaumont, the drama- 
tist, sleeps here, but no memorial or inscription marks his resting place ; 
it is, however, immediately behind Chaucer’s tomb. A marble, much 
defaced, erected by ihe Countess of Dorset, bears in very illegible 
characters an inscription written by Ben Jonson for the tomb of Dray- 
ton. 
Still nearer Macaulay’s grave there is a small pavement-stone, with the 
inscription, ‘O rare Ben Jonson,” which Aubrey tells us was done at 
the charge of Jack Young, who, walking there when the grave was cov- 
ering, gave the fellow eighteen pence to cut it. At the recent relaying 
of the _——— of the abbey, the original stone was removed and de- 
stroyed. A few feet distant is the monument of Cowley, raised by 
George, Duke of Buckingham. A monument, raised by Sheffield. 
Dake of Buckingham, marks the grave of Dryden, “ Glorious John,” 
who was followed to his resting place by mourners in twenty mourning 
coaches, each drawn by six horses, and at whose requiem an ode of Ho- 
race was sung, with an accompaniment of trumpets and haut-boys. 
The cnly titled poet that sleeps ia this part of the abbey, is the Earl of 
mmon, the famous master of the horse to the Duchess of York at 
the Restoration. Another companion of Macaulay is Nicholas Rowe. 
There are also Matthew Pryor and John Gay, and he whose tomb bore 
the inscription, in imitation of that of Jonson, “O rare Sir William Da- 
venant ;” and Samuel Jobnson, David Garrick, and Richard Briosley 
Sheridan, and Camden, the father of English history ; May, the historian 
of the Long Parliament : Gifford, the editor of the Tory Quarterly Review ; 
Dr. Parr, and numerous others, At the opposite, or north end of the 
transept, there towers above other memorable graves the stately monu- 
ment of Chatham, of whom Macaulay wrote—and the words are now not 
less applicable to himself—* Among the eminent men whose bones lie 
near him, scarcely one bas left a more stainless, and none a more splen- 
did name.”’-—London Post. 





Amenicay AnD Baitiso Institutions Comparep.—The following, dated 
Montreal, Friday, June 20, 1860, explains itself:—My Dear Sir: Your 
note has been received, and I thank you for directing my attention to 
the commentary of the Boston Ajlas, on the paragraph relating to Theo- 
dore Parker’s view of constitutional monarchy. But I cannot see what 
use there would be in my taking any special notice of it. If the Adas 
means to contrailict Mr. Parker’s opinion, it has a right to its contradic- 
tion, which can be of little consequence to him. If it means to contra- 
dict my statement of fact it acts without right, and its contradiction is of 
little consequence to me. 

To you, however, who have been a close personal friend of Mr. Parker, 
I may state that the paragraph in question is correct in every particu- 
lar. Rather more than three years ago I think—it was in the month of 
March—I met Mr. Parker in the railway car, as I was coming from Bos- 
ton homeward. We passed the day together there and the night in the 
same chamber of the hotel. We had various conversations on society 
and politics, and he took me rather by surprise when he eaid that on the 
whole he @ constitutional monarchy, limited like the British, and free to 
adapt itself to the progressive sentiment of the age and nation, as the best security 
for the general freedom of the people. AndI lately repeated the statement, 
simply and without comment, because I thought it would challenge at- 
tention and provoke reflection. I do not know that he bas anywhere 
put on record any formal comparison between Republicanism, as in the 
American Union, and a limited monarchy, as in Great Britain, or that 
he had at any other time expressed an opinion one way or the other on 
the subject ; so that I do not know whether his conviction, when ex- 
pressed to me, was a recent one or one of long standing. The dangers 
peculiar to purely democratic institutions came under our review—such 
as designing demagogism and the demoralizing intrigues of mere party 
politicians. I have no doubt, however, that he would bave instantly re- 
cognised the necessity of adapting any system of government to the 
traditions of the people governed ; and whatever might have been his 
views on the general question I have no idea that he would bave ever 
thought of substituting in his na‘ive Siate, for instance, the British form 
for the excellent one which Massachusetts now enjoys. 

When we come to think of it, do we not find that the British and Ame- 
rican systems are essentially alike? They are both based substantially 
on the popular will, declared through its representatives. The American 
President is elective, and so, in fact, is the British Premier, For though 
the Premier may sometimes be found in the peer’s chamber, he cannot be 
what he is—the head of the Government—uonless the people’s represen- 
tatives, by their distinct votes of support, elect him so to be. In Britain 
and America, alike, we find class influences which sensibly control the 
Government and operate against the popular interests. In one country, 
there is a hereditary aristocracy ; in the other, a sectional oligarchy. 

The truth is, that British subject and Americana citizen have in their 
respective systems of government all they require for practical purposes, 
as far as they are severally concerned. What we all need is an honest 
and honourable administration of governmental affairs. And to this 
end, we require honest and honourable public men—high-minded and 
competent statesmen. In Canada, you know we have an adaptation of 
the British system, very good in itself, but liable to great abuse. With 
us the peril seems to be, that the art of government may lose its proper 
character, and become mainly the art of retaining office and emolument. 
This is a disease incident to our popular forms of government ; but where 
it becomes ‘a chronic condition of the body politic, it may then become 
an open question whether the Napoleonic system is not as good as any 
other. Yours, very truly, J. CorpNer. 

Rey. John T, Sargent, Boston. 





GaARIBALDI AND THE ConTINENTAL Press.—It is 
the various epithets applied to Garibaldi by the 
iake the following as specimens :——Gazella di Napoli: The monster, in 
human shape, Garibaldi by name, has had the audacity to attack at the 
head of a band of murderers the dominions of his Majesty the King of 
Naples. It is needless to add that measures are taken by the govern- 
ment to capture him, when he will be justly punished for his rash and 
lawless uadertaking.——Gazetla di The Antichrist, for it is im- 

ble to give a person possessed of. the Devil any other appellation, 

as dared to approach the coast of Sicily, and affected a landing with 
the assistance of the godless and heretic Euglish—— Munich Volksblatt : 
The bandit Garibaldi is about to continue his wicked and bloody trade 
of human murderer in the happy and peaceful island of Sicily, but the 
Divine vengeance will not fail to overtake him speedily. Vienna Ga: 
acie: The professional rebel hopes to continue his former calling in Si- 
cily, but he will be grievously disappointed, and his disgraceful attempt 
frustrated, by the courage and loyalty of the brave troops of the King of 
the Two Sicilies——-Leipziger Zeitung: The pirate Garibaldi is of couree 
acting by the orders of the Kiog of Sardinia. Berlin Kreutz Zeitung : 
The adventarer Garibaldi will soon find that his lawless career has come 
to an untimely end.— Cussel Zeitung: The parvenu Garibaldi, not con- 
tent with having kindled the flames of revolution in his own country, is 
now about to rai-e the standard of revelt in the hitherto happy kingdom 


of Naples.—— Hamburg Papers: General Garibaldi is steadi! y advancin 
in his bold and dangerous career.— Gazeta di The heroic oa 


amusing to compare 
foreign journals; we 


—— 


of Italy, whose name no true Italian can pronounce without the most 
profound admiration and enthusiasm, is now engaged in the most im- 
portant campaign of his eventfullife.——-F lorence Gazette: The redeemer 
of Italy is about (o attack the stronghold of tyranoy. Every true Italian 
heart beats with hope for the success of his sublime undertaking.—— 
Giornale di Milano: The Genius of Italy bas at length drawn bis sword 
and thrown away the scabbard to rescue his country from the last rem- 
nant of tyranny.— Turin Gazette: The Archangel Gabriel has appeared 
in homan shape on earth in the person of Garibaldi, to ecatter the Inet 
enemies of Italian liberty and bring them ‘to the condiga panisbment 
they deserve.—Gazettadi Napoli: (Latest number.)—The commander- 
in-chief of the King’s troops in Sicily has signed a capitulation with his 
Excellency General Garibaldi at Palermo. 





Tue Persona, Appearance or Napo.eon III.—The Rev. Mr. Spar- 
geon writes from Baden-Baden to the British Standard. Describing the 
late interviews between the Emperor Napoleon and the German princes, 
he stops to express his “ gratitude.” He says, “On Saturday the Empe- 
ror might be seen early in the morning walking ia the garden, leaning 
upon his walking stick, and looking more decrepit than his age might 
justify. It is a theme for great gratitude that he is not a young man, 
and that, be his ambition what it may, he has no great time before bim 
in which to work out his political adventures. Ona boreeback or in his 
carriage, all men confess his noble bearing, and no signs of decay are 
manifest ; but, when he is walking, the spectator foresees that the 
greatest of men are mortal.” 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 600. By W. J. P., Eogland. 
BLACK. 


























WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





So.uTton TO PropieM No. 599. 


White. Black. 
° to K8 Kt from QB4'o K 3 
4 Bich R, B or Kt tks R 


8. B or Kt checkmates. 





Marcues.—It is well known that Mr. Kolisch, a young Hungarian 

ene a skill, is now in gre po ame 4 try ~~ 
rowess against the strongest practitioners who are willing combat wi 

him, The London Chess Club, always ready to bring about a “ set-to,” raised 
a prize of £10, and wished that it should be contended for, in their clab, be- 
tween Messrs. Kolisch and Harrwitz. Mr. H., however, declined to do battle, 
stating that he had already been engaged in as many tedious and arduous 
matches as he had any inclination for. Who will play a match at the London 
Club with Kolisch is therefore, at present, a matter unknown. At the St. 
James’s Club the president, Mr. Lowenthal, has set on foot a very interesting 
little match for the first six games, in which Mr. Kolisch is to give the odds of 
the Knight to Mr. Worrell. He contested ten games with Anderssen, each 
scoring five.—Since writing the above we learn that Mr. Kolisch has won four 
games to one of Mr. Worrell, at the odds of the Kt, and that, too, in such style 
as to excite the highest admiration from the most skilful observers. We hear, 
too, that Mr. Lowenthal has arranged a match between Mr. Kolisch and Mr. 
Sabouroff, the secretary of the Russian Embassy, and an amateur of decided 
talent.—London Field. 


ty skirmish between Méssrs. Pierpoint and Thorold, two of the most 
A pretty skirmish betwees, jiral amatenrs in Sheffield. ‘ 


(EVANS’ GAMBIT DECLINED.) 








White (P.) Black (T.) White (P.) Black (T.) 
PtoK PtoK4 ll PtoQ3 PtoK B4 (c) 
LK RIBS Q KttoB3 12 P tks Kt K BP tks P 
3K BtQB4 KBtoQBé4 1 QBtoK Kt5 QtoQ3 
4PtoQKt4 B to Q Kt 3 (a) 14 K Kt toQ2 PtoK R3 
5 PtoQR4 KttoK B3 15 BtoK R4 Q tks P 
6 PtoQR5 B tks P ch (0) 16 RtoKB BtoQR3 (a) 
7 Ktks B Kt tks P ch 17 Riki R RtksR 
8KtoK PtoQ4 18 PtoQB3 QtoQB4a 
9 BtoQ Kt5 Castles 19 Kt to K B3 QtoK6 ch 
10 B tks Kt P tks B And Black wins. 








(a) The usual move is to take the Pawn, it exposes the second player to a 
violent attack, well known as the Evans’ Gambit.—(0) A brilliant conception. 
—(c) Giving up another piece for which the attack obtained is an equivalent. 
—(d) P to K 6 would have won a piece, but the move made is much better 
Chess. 











A Srrance Fravp.—A most extraordinary case of swindling has just 
been enbmitted to the Tribunal of Correctional Police of Paris. The ac- 
cused were a pretty young married woman, named Castela, and her 
father, a man of the name of Manavit; the following being the circum- 
stances :—Last year the man represented himself to be the chief of the 
police of the Tuileries, which he said was under the special orders of M. 
Mocqnard, the Emperor’s secretary, and he boasted that in that capacity 
te had discovered a plot, and saved his Majesty’s life. His daughter was, 
he said, married to Count de Castellane de Lezatte, son of Marshal de 
Castellane, and director of the private telegraph of the Empress. The 
female, on her part, made similar statements to all who would listen to 
her. It so happened that a bootmaker, named Pellé, had a son serving 
as a soldier in the 44th Regiment, which was then engaged in the cam- 
paign of Italy, and he was very anxious to have the young man home. 
A friend of his, who was employed at the Bank of France, having heard 
of M. Manavit and the soi-disant Countess de Castellane, recommended 
Pellé to consult them as to the best means of obtaining his object. Pellé 
did so, and they both told him that from the vast influence they possessed 
they could easily procure the young man’s exemption from military ser- 
vice, and with great kindness they undertook todoso. Shortly after the 
father and daughter announced to Pellé that they had sent a telegraphic 
despatch to the army in Italy to inquire after his son, and bad received 
as answer that nothing was known of him; and they suggested that the 
woman should go to Italy to ascertuin what had become of the young 
man. The bootmaker consented, and gave a eum of money to pay the 
expenses of the journey. The female actually went to Italy, and some 
time after Pellé received a letter from her, in which she stated that she 
had reached the French army in the midst of the battle of Solferino, and 
had even had her petticoats torn by the fragment of a shell, which had 
struck her as she was approaching the Emperor, who, on his part, had at 
the same moment an epaulette shot off, She then went on to say that she 


: | had obtained from the Emperor the discharge of young Pellé, who had 


been wounded and was in the hospital. “ Before leaving the army,” the 
letter added, “I went to thank his Majesty for the kindness he had shown 
me. His Majesty, who is goodness personified, deigned to say that he 
was pleased with the zeal I had shown on bebalf of your son, and that 
the young man should never be called on to serve again.” The letter 
concluded by requesting that not only money, but even “shoes and 
stockings” might be sent to her, and condescendiogly gave the boot- 
maker and his wife the appellation of uncle and aunt! The credulous 
tradesman believed all that he read, and sent money and the articles de- 
manded. But the woman did not stop there: young Pellé had been 
wounded in the battle of Solferino, and been sent to one of the field hos- 
pitals. To his astonishment the woman one day went to him, and after 
stating that she was the daughter-in-law of Marshal de Castellane, and 





had been on horseback, dressed in a riding habit, by the side of the Em- 


peror, all through the late battle, said that she would get him discharged 
from the army, She then represented to a General and some inferior 
officers that she really was the daughter-in-law of tbe Marsbal, and they, 
believing ber, let ber, as ehe requested, take away the wounded soldier. 
She conveyed the young man to Brescia, and there she told him, that in 
the confi of battle she bad lost her trunks, which contained all 
her money and jewels, and that consequently he must write to bis father 
for a remittance. He did so, and obtained one. She afterwards applied 
to the proper military authorilies to let the young soldier accompany her 
to Paris, and they consented. She stopped two days with the man in an 
hotel at Milan, and there several Generals and superior officers, suppos- 
ing that she was the Countess de Castellane, and danghter-in-law of the 
Marshal, paid her every attention. She, however, left without paying 
her bill; and in due time she and the young man reached Paris. But 
the poor bootmaker and his son at last discovered that she was an impos- 
tor, and that the young man was not released from the army. The total 
sum out of which the tradesman was victimised was 2,600 francs, and of 
that eum the woman’s father received part. In addition to this extra- 
ordinary case, another act of swindling was proved against the woman : 
—A man named Canal, under prosecution for some fraud, having be- 
lieved that, as che had represented, she could, by ber intimacy with the 
Emperor, save him from imprisonment, gave her 1.200fr.; she took the 
man down to Biarritz, where the Emperor was then stopping, bat could 
not obtain an audience for him, and be afterwards ascertained that he 
was swindled. The man, on his part, was also proved to have swindled 
two persons; one out of 100fr.,on the pretext of saving his son from 
prosecution for some offence ; and the other out of 305fr., to get his son 
exempted from military service. The tribunal condemned the female to 
fifteen months, the man to two years’ imprisonment ; each besides to & 
fine of 50 francs.—Gulignani. 


Tue EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES.—The “ Thames Embankment Com- 
mittee” is now in session ia London, Sir Joseph Paxton in the cbair. 
Mr. Gisborne, civil engineer, stated, during his examination: ‘‘ He pro- 
posed to create a quay-wall from Westminster bridge to St. Paul’s wharf. 
Under the quay-wall there would be tidal basins with numerous en- 
trances, having headways varying from 13 feet to 18 feet. There would 
be then a roadway of 70 feet, and an esplanade of 20 feet wide, raised 
on iron columns and supported upon an iron viaduct. The roadway 
would be narrowed from Hungerford to Paul’s wharf, along which, ex- 
cept in front of Somerset house and the Temple gardens, bouses, shops, 
and warehouses would be built, and would increase remuneration. The 
total estimate for both sides of the river was £1 900,000. By this plan, 
and by railway foundations above the high water mark, there would 
obtained 315,000 superficial feet which could be sold or let out for build- 
ing purposes ; on the south side there would be obtained 499,500 super- 
ficial feet, making 814,500 ruperficial feet. He bad valued that land at 
£1 per foot, representing £814,500. In addition to this, he should have 
400 cellar wharfs on the Middlesex side, and 300 similar wharfs on the 
Surrey eide ; and these he calculated would be worth £750.500, so that 
the total calculated remuneration was £1,564000, leaving about. 
£336.000 to be provided.” 








M's HAINES respectfally inf'rms her Friends and the Public 
that her School will commence ou THURSDAY, Sept. 20. A punctual sttendance of 
her pupils is respectfully requested. Circulars can be ob'ained at her residence, No. 10 
Gramercy Park (Kast 2th Street). Applications for the admission of pupi sto her school 
can be made by letter until the Ist of September. After that date, Miss Haines will beat 
home to attend to them in person. 





MANTILLAS! MANTILLAS ! 
BRODIE 
WILL 
ON THURSDAY, JULY 19th. 
MAKE 
ANOTHER MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY, 
IN 


MANTLES, 


AT HIS NEW STORE, 


UNDER 
THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 
CORNER OF 
TWENTY THIRD STREET, 
AND AT 
His Well Known Stand, 
No. 300 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





N. B. 
THE BEDOUIN WRAPPER, 
MADE IN BOTH 
SILK AND ZEPHYR CLOTH, 
IS ATTRACTING GREAT ATTENTION. 


MISSES’ AND LADIES’ CLOAKS MADE TO ORDER. 








Gongress Spring) 


SaRaroca SPRINGS & N298 crn Cet. 
Vew yor 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 


Congress Water, 


M° SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 

by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use that name, call 
it “Saratoga” Water, “Saratoga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 
situated. 

To protect the public from such impositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus ma 
Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 
and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 

Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- 
ern Depot of Congress Water, 

98 Cedar Street, New York City, 

CLARKE & WHITE. 

Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, areLkept 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 
in their own neighbourhood. 





ct. & WwW. 





STEAM. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 


4 he VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAT 
between New York, Southampton and Havre. 
















From New York for Returning from 

Southampton and Havre Havre and Suuth’ton, 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, June 16.........sse006 Wednesday, July 4 
ILLINOIS, he 8. P. Griffen..... .....! faturday, June 30... «-- Wednesday, July 18 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, July 28.... ... Wednesday, Aug. 15 
LLLINOIs, 7 te 8. P. Griffen...........Saturday, Aug. ll. Wednesdny, Aug. 29 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevr . ».. Wednesday, Sept. 26 
ILLINOIS, Capi. 8. P. Griffen...........-Baturday, Sep. 28.........0cs00+ Wednesday, Oct. 10 


These ships have water-tight compartments.— Price of passage either way the same. 

* First Cabin, $12u and $100 | Second Cabin 
Certificates yenrage, issned irom Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London and 
Paris, ~ jw in ent. No. § Bowling Green, New York. 





avre. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 13 Rue Fabourg Montmartre, Paris 
OaKFORD & CO., 67 Gracechurch st., Londun, : 


67 
DUNLOP, SCHOALES & CO., Southampton. 
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FINANCIAL. 





















INSURANCE. 





HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 





$900,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
ND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD 00. 


rail road, and its appurte- 
and sixty-eight thousand 
tne of the most desirable 


A 


_— twelve to el; movin, 5 ne. 
withi ve 
nat Pou Servs wi with New Orleans, « 4. 


of 
Relves on, ani eted, place New York 


pare fam- 
wieeh vameieg Werte ent 
cent. interest payable sem! 
redeemable on 1st November. 1878. bear 8 per n' ; coupons - 
Le on Ist May ant let November, Be nity af New _— 
ayment of the eoupo 1s. p ending the completion of the 
trust deed, 78.8.0 acres of land, together with town 
qe atte 
ast deeds, land graots, and every information, 
REVE & SOY, No. 6 Pine Street, 


Cc. CON 
BHOU wile hig MORRISON, 
or £ wait os pat Sa 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 

No. 48 WALL STREET, 

BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOB 
SAIN sii stadasnaghbaasdtieseeimasaonse4 saseseee+s§1,000,000 


eee! ALLOWED WED ON DEPOSITS : 
nef 






mer ae seas inns wi be cain to tes ro 
time remai. t ho 
fiat raters, or T rastees of tes, and Females uraccustomed to 
teansactina of business, as we!) as Religious and Benevolent Institutions, eam 
convenient dep. sitory for money. 

TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 





B. F. WHEELWRIGHT DA LORD, 
CHARLES BR. B 7 THOMAS W. PEARSALL, 
WILLIAM Tooke WILLIAM H. MACY, 
WILSON G. HUNT. EORG ADE 
CALEB 0. HALSTED, ISAAOQ TOWNSEN 
JAOOB HA LLIAM 8. HERRIMAN, 
AS SLOCOMB, THOMAS TI ‘oN, . CORNING, Albany. 
RPHERD KNAPE. EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAS. 8. SEYMOUR, Auburn. 
> EO. BRONSON, CLINTON GILBERT, R. H.WALWOBTH, 
PHELPS, JOHN JACO’ ASTOR, Jr. 


‘JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 








ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Issued by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 


N SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale by 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN & BONS, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 








Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
th World. 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE @ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS © OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





‘and Cities of 
PRAN HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
Ret Bs RITAIN, LOIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA, 
BrAtN. n> SYALY, SWEDEN. 
on 
a BEYROUT CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
STzraNpara JERUSALEM, &e., &c. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


Bus AND uacee Parvasts IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
Drafts and credits preges, ont Ute punsieses ond esliected on land, Scotland 
» BR. C. FERGUSSON. ax Bd 


F. H GRAIN, 
©. F. SMITH.” 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BA RSs, 
CORNER OF PINE AND —_ STREETS, NEW YORE 


Circular Notes and Letters. of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ac. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 60 Wall Street, New York, 


Bd et AMITERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
P theo-world through the Messrs. RotascHiLp’s 0! London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
correspondents. 





"xo, m9 witiam Street, New York. 








if Paris, 





RICHARD BELL, y 
J. RAB BANK WK SOR p MONTREAL ~ 


FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE ms with OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
of Montreal and its Branches in sume to suit 
; ieeanee. Drafis, payable in Canada pur- 


; OREDITS and Notes, and 
shased or 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
‘BR. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE Co, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
ATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALATOAEI 4, OBRSOS A anp tas SANDWICH Is- 


LANDS, Mail Steamers of 
Exchange on Uuitornian, Oregon, aud the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 


¥ 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO,, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
| hag COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try and Abroad. 





D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
. 








and C 


, Covington, Ky. 


J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 


R. RICHARDSON, Au 
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Raa 
CATARACT WASHINC MACHINE. 
Exhibition and Salesroom removed to No. 404 Broadway. 
EAST SIDE NEXT ABOVE BROOME STREET. 

T= ONLY WASHING MACHINS THAT STANDS THE TEST OF USE. — Wt ASS 

done without rubbing and without wear on the clothing. Housekeepers are invited to 
call and try for ves. 
PRICES, $12, $14, AND $16. 
SULLIVAN & HYATT, 
etors and Manufacturers. 
/4.B.—Wholesale orders received at our office, 54 BEEKMAN STREET. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND minrrermaner-Suoee TACELE. 





UT FLIES, Ac., &c., of every variety, Re yy ft 5 


THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren pire New York. 
ut. B. of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, 
rmea to be the best Bait for Trolling over invented. 


* 





Undersigned received the FIRST vanayy for the at the World’s 
eto constantly on hand a iarge and sec asceried busek of Aas. ‘Auririoiad 





DBLLUC’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 
A Pits of greet TONIC CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 
Bonet te —_ dengan og cin Fever reverse, Drepeewe Ss ap other a 
oan be taken afler meals’ as sable Cordial. Ever) pote. = 
the sig 2 ature of th esole man 
DELLUCT&_CO.,5 
FRENCH DISPENSING CHEMisic, 


must 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 
New Yorx, Ocrosen 28, 1859. 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE apeaies OF THIS goueazy Is PUB 
ee CAEN HEE Ge pepnanETE the lvuth Section of the Act of its Incorpo 


wr Feenycaareriatarae te eet seereceecceseees $250,280 20 












Premiums rece 1859, on. 
Risks Dpeveeccccccescecee ecevcescevoccces- wa 
inland “ Sedbetette stivboaska “35,964 OT 1,025,167 09 
Totai Amount of Premiums............ © eeccceees eeecceces -$1,284.447 29 





OCH AWN HOovUsSs #4, 
NEWPORT, R. &. 
_ 

Memrs. KERNER & BIRCH 
AVE MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO a ag NUMEROUS FRIENDS 
and the P»blic that the great success which ions last season, at 
the OCEAN HOUSE, end the Guttering toctanentel Walen my seasived, hove etetee met 
to take it for a further term of two years. The house has been renovated, the piazzag 
relaid, and various jaternal improvements made, A new system of ventilation and drain- 
age bas (at great cost) been introduced, and the surrounding grounds orna. 
mented with trees, shrabs, flowers, 4c. Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH have determined that 
the house shall be kept, in every respect, wwe Giuhdiets tnune Gs Gteakdhef Gita 
don,) and they will spare no exertiens to render it such. In conclusion, they beg to render 
their thanks for the liberal patronage and support which they received last season, and feal 
confident that the season of 1360 will prove the most brilliant that Newport has ever expe- 
rienced. 





HELMSMULLER’S CELEBRATED GERMANIAN ORCHESTRA, 80 popu. 
lar at Newport the last fourteen seasons, has been engaged exclusively for the Ocean House. 
In compliance with the wish of several families, the House will be opened on the 19¢h, 
instead of the 28th June, 

A plan of the building can be seen, and rooms engaged, at the Clarendon Hotel, New 
York. 





The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, Senin ~~~ 
$583,500 


onl Reeato ond Bont ond Eoeos Seoccnpescesngnoocasse = 
ac ° 












PAVILION AT GLEN COVE, L. 1. 
Will Open Monday, 18th June. 


HIS HOUSE, FOR ITS COMKODIO THIN 
Grounds, and Fine Drives, is COMODIQUSHES, SEARS LAUM, BA ad 
Communications three es a-day (except Sundays) by St b Good Stabling for 





Rooms may be engaged at the Madison Square Hi of ranch. 
Mr. 3 Werte, ‘he former owner of the _ Mill give to the 


ae Ss) this house is a b 
wants @ and attendance 
JOHN L. MOORE, Proprietor. 4 





612 178 
156.715 77 
‘ivad) 576.354 1 
Accounts not yet coll ° eo 10,491 
one Socnnane’ Matual I Ci ing $15,364 
the 's own scrip) estimated....... cecccccece eeeeeereeseces - 49050 
$1,974,230 72 
The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to ist November 
SS Sees ae You the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
Also, that a Di Divi widend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
pany, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be ixsued after the Ist January next. 
It is further the whole remaining year 


ordered that af Oe yout tase oan Os of & 
yl a 4 Gate the 











1853 anuary next, thereon to on that 
| thereby leaving an amount of accumulated Li of over ONE aiLLION OF 
Ot  edemption, are il be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 
By order of the Board, 
______—s«-—' WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

MOSES H. GR LOUIS LOROUT. LEX. I br eEncs, 
BGSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y. B. NEILSON, SOHN A 
OLI ™ JGHN WHITEHEAD, WIN BAR: RTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WM. H. NEWMAN, ELIAS PONVERT, 
DRAKE MILLS, HENRY A. COIT, GEORGE G. HOBSOK, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY. 8. H. MARSHA . A, MURDOCH, 
SAMU L. MITCH JOSEPH et Ne PERCY R. PYNE. 
FREDERICK G. FO; JACOB R. NEVIU: CHARLES STRECKER, 
PETER POIRIER, JOSEPH oe SAT ALABD. Jn, SAMUEL M. sox 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P. STRA Vv. ONATIVIA, 





SIMON DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 

U. §S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 

T= UNITY Y= INSURANCE coup any INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
ont Fire, on ture, &c., &c., at the usual rates. 
Loases adjusted in How orks, and prompdly paid, without t reference to London. 

A Special Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with he 


law of the State. 
on York 
CALEB ALSTE: President Manhattan Bank. 
SeHOTLER nO NOsTON, Firm of ae a —.. 


WATTS 8: uncan, Sherman & Co. 
New York =i,” 


a Bewsox, Rosert Harpoon, 


B. Coppiscsom, Wm. A. _— josera Stvkr, 
4 K. Eveaert, Epwarp D. Srracus, 
James Harp Gro. B. MoREwoon. eNJ. M. WuirTLock, 


Jossru 8. Havas, Bensamin A, Momrorp, 
GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent, 


58 Wall Street, New York. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET, 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


CAPITAL.......... oasqeacbe 
This Company Insure, cmap Ynys 
Ling H nd Furnt ito 
Dwelling —— iu Rese, Stores and Mer- 


,. Ware 
5 Factories, "Ships 1 in _ Pere, 
On the most favourable terms. ll losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid 














Peeperice R. Laz, 
Samcst Wiets, 
Bartiet Surra, 


Corne.ivs L. Everett, Grorer L. Simeon Apeanaus, M.D 
Epwis Pisrson, Samu. Weexs, ELL, 

Joun A. Deveat, Henry Sue.ps, RNELIUS B. TiMrson, 
Henry J. ANDRE Froment, James Humes. 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
AMUEL WILLE Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentsz, Secreiary. me vy 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
1,000,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE COMrEROLL aS Foe THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
$100,000. 





HIS CONPARY. BRING CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OWNING 

stock in the Company, has the advantage of the stock plan of management, with the mu- 
tual feature of sharing the profits of the bus ness without being — to assessment. The tri- 
ennial dividend of prosia this Com; an eae 2 5 Senae addition to the policy of 


more than F r cent. on the whole premi om poe 
TER m DIVIDENDS « 3 = PaID IN THE LIFETIME OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding 
ure 
ja may be pal paid annually, semi-annually or yyy when the policy is for life, 
and the annual premium amounts to $40, or over, from 40 to 6U per cent. may, for the first 


five years, be paid by notes. 
Persons insured may visit Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at all seasons 


the year. 
Policies will be granted payable at death, or on attaining ecified age, by which he 
secures the benefit of a pda Bank and Cife Insurance pba Bet d 

The Cunpingy grants Annuities, and enables persons of advanced age to realize a very large 
income from a moderate estate. 
N. D. MORGAN, President, 


©. 
KBRAM DUBOIS MD. Wedical Exam'n 
REYNOLDS & VAN SOHAIO Attorneys and Counsel. 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL caaDED BY 
those of only three other city companies, continues to insure of person- 


al buildings, ships in and their cargoes, on terms as low as 
¢ with the security of e insurers and the insured. at 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 


Jossra B. VaRNUM, Marrm Bares, Jr., Grusert S. BEEcrman, 
LgonarD APPLEBY, Dupuey B. FULLER, Joun C. Henpgrson, 
Frep’x H. Wotcort, Cuar.es L. Voss, Lorrain FREEMAN, 
WiiuiaM K. Strona, Warren Detano,Jr., Epwarp Macomagr, 
Moszs TaYLor, gnry V. Warson E. Casz, 

Jamzs O. iN, Josgrx B. Vannum, Jr., CHarues E. APPLEBY 
Danrs. Parise, as. Lor. Granam, Jr., D. Braprorp, Jr., 
Gusravvs A. Conover, Bowes BR. Molvains, 





BIXBY’'S HOTEL, 
Ts Jee 834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
EL I8 KEPT ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. ROOMS ARE FURNISHED 
in the best man Guests 
t bem me mannan. sara ope charged for Ruoms only, leaving them at at liberty of 
MEALS SERVED AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY. 


DANIEL BIXBY. 





JONES HOUSE. 
NO. 734 AND 736 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INNER AND SUPPER SERVED IN PRIVATE ROO 
Dn es of Geatlemen and Ladies, in a style not excelled ‘in thle — 7 


WINES, LIQUORS, AND sxcans. 
of the finest quality and most costly brands. 


GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel,) Proprietor, 


ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 


ROADWAY AND EIGHTH STREET.—THIS NEW AND CO) pedi 1 
w open for the reception of _ eee and transient feats, and opeert Lae | 
enabustouiy on the | European plan. Toe want of « Business Hotel in his 1, ortse a has 
liberal scale : Singie 'e Rooms, 


induced the proprietor to establish the Eaton on the followii 

sO come; Parlour, $1 per day ; Singie Rooms as Lape! Ls the ree, $2 50 and $3, in- 
gas. Connected with ‘the house, imm: Restaurant 
ies and Gentlemen, where all the Sivednd tos the won va will served at prices 

that wilisaitall. With a edge of my position and strict attent 


aowl 
wants of my guests, I ieee to receive a liberal share of patronage. J. &. GOODWIN. 


TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


CATTLE PLAGUE. 


A PREVENTATIVE IS OFFERED, 
SO SURE AND SO SUCCESSFUL, 
That administered to disinfected Cattle is a sure Preventative, 
WE DO NOT ADVERTISE THIS AS A CURE. 
BUT WE DO CLAIM FOR IT THE POWER OF 

















Preventing the Disease 
FROM SPREADING EVEN ON THE SAME FARM. 


PRICE: 





PACKAGES OF 2 POWDERS.............. seeeee Gl OO 
PACKAGES OF 50 POWDERS... tee 250 
PACKAGES OF 100 POWDERS........... steeeeees Oreecereees 400 


With Fall Directions. 


_—__ 


ADDRESS, 
J. M. PEARSON & CO, 
54 GREAT JONES ST., New York, 
Dr. J. H. RAE’S 


BLECTRO MAGNETIC REMEDIBS, 
FOR PILES, RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, FIPS, 
AND FEMALE DISEASES. 
DR. J. BH. RAE’S 
Dowa Town Consulting Office, 
54 GREAT JONES 8T. 


UPTOWN OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
72 WEST 22d STREET. 








GUANO. 


Ww WOULD OALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO Lp ya PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for = 
FURTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN 7 SEARO, 
ont — we ag —— Fee arid r to any _ or er te Juperie manufactur- 
io this coun! uano is import of N ¥ from Jarvis’ 
é Bakers’ I-lands, in the ** SUUTH PACIFIC OCEAN,” and is ‘on ork, -- 
imported. It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent Farmers, and anal- 
yaed by the ca eminent and popular Agricult Chemists and found to to contain (as will 
seen by our circulars) a e per centag 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate ~ 
dant crops, besides substantially Jariching the soil. It can be tresky we used without me 
of burning the seed or plant by coming ip contact with 1 a with some other 
tilizers ; retaining a great degree of mois:ure it causes t! to grow in a healthy con- 
pores FREE OF INSEC For orders in quantity 
to) or f "oF dnalyses 


id genuine and A as 





No. 58 South Street, contrat x, St New Tec ity. 
GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 





Military Goods, Guns, Pistols, &c., 
FULL ASSORTMENT OF GUNS OF THE BEST MAKERS. SOLE A 
i United Svates for WILLIAM GREENER’S CELEBRATED LAMIN ATED STERL 





. SASKELL’S RESTITUTOR—Prise orf restores 
C.F to A nye! ones, ay 4a ets +, . co ta removes 

im) « 
a hye wee an eo ples on the Price @l'per bate, or tures 


contain bo ettrate of ail or three 
bottles for $2. Snail voipe foe Satamnesd epee, # tyes, aaabeaal only 5 cunta, i 


acts like acharm. Try it! Prepared by @. Ford. No. 86 Kast Broadway. 


ROGER'S CITRATE OF MAGNESIA, IN POWDER. 


7s BEST ALTERATIVE IN THE WORLD—For —— 
blood, sick meee yoo bilous affection, sickness of the stomach, and all com; iis tat inei- 

dent to the Spring and Summer season. It affords ape nny relief after eati 

too ly. An economica: substitate for Sa: ing eating or dia 

oars it for the children; it is so pleasant they will @riok i kit ike lemonade. One bottle is 











ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 
Hands and Face, Ba 


mon ay Ona hI, BH ti vo 


J. 0. onaie SONS. 32 Park Row, New York. 
re HEGEMAN 
ly 26 cents. 

Broadway 


RE D L SOAP, fe 
pa You cntLD N.—It if Soranion 
is very emolient and healing in 
| Ade t-— 





C™AETEREANES 20 ee 
& 00.’5 AW with olrcerine, a cheap. sate, cup ante, aud green yeenbles 9 My. 
N ciitietiidtnianmeaganaanamtametanen chben, 
EGEMAN, 








635 Broadway, 3 doors$below Bleecker St. 


CO oS nes Cod Liver Oll, war 


three, in its medicinal properties. to the Liquid Ask for 
HuGkn's, in powder, and use no other. Only 25 cents per boule, For sale by 
all druggists. Manufactory, No. 193 Spring Street. 

OMAN EYE BALSAM-—Is a sovereign remedy for am ye- 
Roem: ids (commonly called sore eyes), it ac 8 like pe By - A -A ail fiero, ‘and 
aan effects a complete cure afiec a few applications. _ 1 per-ons Ww! long 
afflicted —_ ithee bay of the eyelics, write to express their grateful thanks for the 

cedy relief it has 
af y+ oy A. 8. & VD. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. Sold also by 
druggists gen’ iy. 





H°! LOW AY’S OInTe ENT AND PILLS.—Neither caustic nor the 
knife = Nga be required in the trestmeat ulcers, tamours, or schirrous 
swellings, to whch welloway" 's Ointment has beea appiled intime. The effect of the Pills 
Ou the digeative meh Sry but mirscuo-m New ¥ and Ne. 24 
sold at —_. ork, 0. Strand, London; 
and by all T- 8's, at 25 cents, pA conta: and | per pot or box. 


YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS, 





00., Isl, 50, SLL and 750 Brosdway. 





aman, $ 
8. J. AREBN, OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET; 





